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LETTERS, JOURNALS, AND OTHER MANU 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, 


By George Gorpon Byron, 


In the Clerk’s Office of the Pistcet Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York. 


From the New York Morning Express, of the 17th November, 1849. 
[ Advertisement. | 
A CARD. 


THE INEDITED WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


Mucu has been written, and more has been said about the above work. If the 
editor of it were to consult his own feelings, he would probably discontinue at 
once the publication, of which the Ist part has just been issued; but a higher and 
imperative duty he owes to the memory of Lord Byron, commands him to disre- 
gard the unscrupulous malignity with which both the work and himself have been 
assailed. While those who have attacked him personally, in the foulest and most 
squalid scurrility, bespattering him with that species of verbal filth which never 
proceeds from pen or mouth whose owner’s blood is pure or gentle, may best be 
left in their congenial mire—it becomes the editor to disabuse the American public 
as to the misrepresentations which some would-be-smart and most far-smelling 
newspaper editors have “tympan’d on the public ear,” respecting the genuineness 
of the unpublished Byron documents ; for there surely is a point at which the des- 
perate necessities of certain journalists in want of paragraph timber should be 
made to stop. The love of “fair play” is said to distinguish the Americans; to 
this national virtue, and to the common logic which every one, laying claim to 
mind, possesses, the editor may be permitted to appeal. The genuineness, nay, 
the existence of the unpublished letters, poems, and other manuscripts of Lord 
Byron, having been denied, either by those who knew nothing, and could know 
nothing about such documents, or by parties interested in suppressing them—the 
editor would ask, of what value are their assertions? Moore, in his Life of Byron, 
speaks of the existence of many letters and MSS. of Lord Byron, “ which for the 
present are inaccessible.” Now, if by personal application to those who were in 
possession of Byron’s letters, the editor succeeded in obtaining permission to take 
copies of them, he certainly cannot, with any degree of reason, be accused of foist- 
ing upon the public spurious letters of the poet—letters appressep to persons now 
deceased, but whose relations—sons, daughters, brothers, or wives, as the case 
may be—are alive, and in possession of the originals. Nowhere in England, that 
the editor has seen, is the existence or genuineness of these documents denied ; 
nay, even the Athenzeum, the only paper which contained personal slanders about 
the editor, could not be induced—even by the “golden arguments” of certain 
parties—to deny the authenticity of the Byron letters; the fear of being invested 
with certain asinine appendages, more useful than ornamental—however becoming 
they might have been to the editor of that literary paper, well known as the 
« Assenceum’”—was too strong even for that receptacle of slander. It is notorious 
that Sir John Cam Hobhouse, as executor of the late Lord Byron, claiming the 
copyright (according to English law, the copyright of a letter belongs to its writer 
or his representative, though the writer has no property in the letter itself) of the 
unpublished letters and poems of Lord Byron, they being considered as a valuable 
part of the “estate,” obtained an injunction :—this iunction could never have 
been granted by the Lord Chancellor, had the letters been spurious—for against 
the publication of fictitious letters no injunction can be obtained. If this single 
fact should not be sufficient to establish the authenticity of the documents, the 
editor would observe that, should he ever have been inclined to disregard the 
expense of several hundred pounds sterling for advertisements in all the daily 
London papers, as well as monthly reviews for April, 1848, (see those,) de. c&e., 
in the insane attempt at foisting upon the British nation spurious letters—he can 
certainly assure all “disbelievers,” that the well-known publishing house of Orr 
& Co., of Paternoster Row and Edinburgh, “ would never have consented to put 
. their imprint on the title-page of a work, of the authenticity of which they had not 
convinced themselves.” As no “saint can be canonized until the Devil’s advocate 
has exposed all his evil deeds, and showed why he should not be made a saint,” 
so the much-attacked letters cannot, seemingly, take their station amongst Byron’s 
works, until the critics, or would-be critics, have said all that can be said against 
them. To books as well as to men, Goethe’s words may be applied: 


“Das ist die schlechteste der Fruchte nicht 
An der die Wespen stechend nagen.” 


Into the private and family affairs of the editor, the public can have no wish to 
- though it would be no difficult task for him to convert “ incredulity,” did he 
feel inclined to satisfy impertinent curiosity, or to descant on “heraldry and 
genealogy.” G. G. BYRON. 
New York, 267 Broapway, Wow. 16, 1849. 
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Lerrer 12——TO MR. DALLAS. 
Newstead Abbey, Sept. 17, 1811. 
«“ Dear Sir— 

“JT have just discovered some pages of observations on 
the modern Greeks, written at Athens, by me, under the 
title of ‘ Voctes Atticw.’ They will do to cut up into notes, 
and to be cut wp afterwards, which is all that notes are 
generally good for. ‘They were written at Athens, as you 


will see by the date. 


9? 


‘«“ Yours ever, B——. 


“Besides those I have sent, I shall send the observations 
on the Edinburgh Reviewer’s remarks on the modern Greek, 
an Albanian song in the Albanian language, not Greek, &e., 
&c., so there will be enough, if not too much, with what I 
have already sent. Have you received the ‘ Noctes Attice ? 


I sent also an annotation on Portugal.”* 


Both poems being now fairly at press, the praise which 
Mr. Gifford had expressed of “ Childe Harold” strengthened 
the arguments, urged by Mr. Dallas, to delay the publication 
of the Satire, till after the appearance of the “ Ranh 
On his writing to Lord Byron, “ Cawthorn’s business detains 
him in the North, and I will manage to detain the ‘ Hints,’ 


first from, and then in, the press. The ‘Romaunt’ shall 


* See infra, p. 51. 
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come forth first,’’ he found, that so far from opposing this 
intention, he readily concurred with and forwarded it. He 
acknowledged that the advice was good, and begged him 
to manage so that Cawthorn should not get the start of 
Murray in the publication of the two works.* The cor- 
respondence with Mr. Dallas, on the subject of “Childe 
Harold” and the “Satire,” continued till Lord Byron’s 


journey into Lancashire. 


Lerrer 13—TO MR. DALLAS. 


“Newstead Abbey, Sept. 17, 1811. 
““My dear Sir— 


‘“‘In a stanza towards the end of canto Ist, there is in the 


concluding line 


‘Some bitter bubbles up, and e’en on roses stings, - 
T have altered it as follows :— 


‘Full from the heart of joy’s delicious springs 


Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings.’ 

“If you will pomt out the stanzas on Cintra which you 
wish recast, I will send you mine answer. Be good enough 
to address your letters here, and they will either be for- 
warded or saved ‘till my return. My agent comes to- 
morrow, and we shall set out immediately. 

“The press must not proceed of course without my 


seeing the proofs, as I have much to do. Pray do you 


* Dallas’s Recollections, p. 168. 
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think any alterations should be made in the stanzas on 
‘Vathek?’ I should be sorry to make any improper allu- 
sion, as I merely wish to adduce an example of wasted 
wealth, and the reflection which arose in surveying the most 
desolate mansion in the most beautiful spot I ever beheld. 

“Pray keep Cawthorn back; he was not to begin till 
November, and even that will be two months too-soon. I 
am so sorry my hand is unintelligible; but I can, neither 
deny your accusation, nor remove the cause of it. It isa 
sad scrawl, certes.—A perilous quantity of annotation hath 
been sent; I think almost enough, with the specimens of 
Romaic I mean to annex. | 

«JT will have nothing to say to your metaphysics, and 
allegories of rocks and beaches; we shall all go to the bot- 
tom together, so ‘let us eat and drink, for to-morrow,’ &c. 
I am as comfortable in my creed as others, inasmuch as it 
is better to sleep than to be awake. 

“T have heard nothing of Murray ; I hope he is ashamed 
of himself. He sent me a vastly complimentary epistle, 
with a request to alter the two, and finish another canto. 
I sent him as civil an answer as if I had been engaged to 
translate by the sheet, declined altering any thing in senti- 
ment, but offered to tag rhymes, and mend them as long as 
he liked. 

«‘T will write from Rochdale when I arrive, if my affairs 


allow me; but I shall be so busy and savage all the time, 


= i i ATEN 2 


Ee 


with the whole set, that my letters will be as pettish as 
myself. If so, lay the blame on coal and coal-heavers. 
Very probably I may proceed to town by way of Newstead 
on my return from Lancs. I mean to be at Cambridge in 
November, so that at all events we shall be nearer. I will 
not apologize for the trouble I have given, and do give you, 
though I ought to do so; but I have worn out my politest 
periods, and can only say that I am very much obliged to 
you. “Believe me, yours always, 


‘‘ Byron.” 


Lerrer 14—TO MR. DALLAS. 


“Newstead Abbey, Oct. 10, 1811. 
* Dear Sir— 


“Stanzas 24, 26, 29, though crossed, must stand with 
their alterations. The other three are cut out to your 
wishes.* We must, however, have a repetition of the 
proof, which is the first. I will write soon. 

“ Yours ever, Booae 


38 e4 S.—Yesterday I returned from Lanes.” 


* The following are the six stanzas as they originally stood. - Those 
appearing below, as 24, 26, 29, appeared in the poem, in an altered 
state, numbered there as 24, 25, 26, of the first canto, The stanzas 


marked below 25, 27, and 28, were those omitted. 


XXIV. 
Behold the hall where chiefs were late convened ! 


Oh! dome displeasing unto British eye! 
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During this time, and through the following months, 
“ Childe Harold” was in its progress through the press. 
The poem was a galaxy of diamonds, of all sizes and hues, 


yet Byron’s fastidiousness saw here and there specks, which 


With diadem hight foolscap, lo! a fiend, 

A little fiend that scoffs incessantly, 

There sits in parchment robe arrayed, and by 
His side is hung a seal and sable scroll, 

Where blazon’d glares a name spelt Wellesley, 


And sundry signatures adorn the roll, 


Whereat the Urchin points, and laughs with all his soul. 


XXYV. 
In golden characters right well designed, 
First on the list appeareth one “Junot ;” 
Then certain other glorious names we find, 
Which rhyme compelleth me to place below: 
Dull victors! baffled by a vanquish’d foe, 
Wheedled by conynge tongues of laurels due, 
Stand, worthy of each other, in a row— 
Sir Arthur, Harry, and the dizzard Hew 


Dalrymple, seely wight, sore dupe of t’other tew. 


XXVI. 
Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foil’d the knights in Marialva’s dome : 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to gloom. 
For well I wot, when first the news did come, 
That Vimiera’s field by Gaul was lost, 
For paragraph ne paper scarce had room, 


Such pans teemed for our triumphant host, 


In Courier, Chronicle, and eke in Morning Post: 


* 


5 c) 
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required to be polished. To these changes and additions, 
made by the poet in the course of printing, some of the 
most beautiful passages of the work owe their existence. 


The admiration which Byron’s personal friends had ex- 


XXVIUI. 


But when Convention sent his handy-work, 

Pens, tongues, feet, hands, combined in wild uproar ; 
Mayor, aldermen, laid down the uplifted fork; 

The Bench of Bishops half forgot to snore ; 

Stern Cobbett, who for one whole week forbore 

To question aught, once more with transport leapt, 
And bit his devilish quill agen, and swore 

With foe such treaty never should be kept, 


Then burst the blatant* beast, and roar’d, and raged, and—slept ! 


XXVIII. 
Thus unto Heaven appeal’d the people: Heaven, 
Which loves the lieges of our gracious King, 
Decreed, that, ere our generals were forgiven, 
Inquiry should be held about the thing. 
But Mercy cloak’d the babes beneath her wing ; 
And as they spared our foes, so spared we them; 


(Where was the pity of our sires for Byng ?+) 


* “Blatant beast”—a figure for the mob; I think first used by Smolleté in his 
“Adventures of an Atom.” Horace has the “bellua multorum capitum:” in 
England, fortunately enough, the illustrious mobility have not even one. 

+ By this query it is not meant that our foolish generals should have been shot, 
but that Byng might have been spared, though the one suffered and the others 
escaped, probably for Candide’s reason--“ pour encourager les autres.” (See 
Croker’s “Boswell,” vol. i. p. 298; and the Quarterly Review, vol. xxvii. p. 207, 
where the question, whether the admiral was or was not a political martyr, is 


treated at large.) 
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pressed respecting the “Romaunt,” was now echoed back 
by a larger circle. With what intense anxiety was not the 
volume looked forward to from that instant by those who, 


in feverish and trembling rapture, were carried away by the 


Yet knaves, not idiots, should the law condemn ; 


Then live, ye gallant knights! and bless your judges’ phlegm ! 


XXIX. 
But ever since that martial synod met, 
Britannia sickens, Cintra! at thy name ; 
And folks in office at the mention sweat, 
And fain would blush, if blush they could, for shame. 
How will posterity the deed proclaim! 
Will not our own and fellow-nations sneer, 
To view these champions cheated of their fame, 
By foes in fight o’erthrown, yet victors here, (| 


Where scorn her finger points through many a coming year ! 


Originally, the “little page,” and “yeoman,” of Childe Harold, 
canto L, were introduced in the following stanzas, which were after- 


wards erased :— 


“ And of his train there was a henchman page, 
A peasant boy, who served his-master well; 
And often would his pranksome prate engage 
Childe Burun’s ear, when his proud heart did swell 
With sullen thoughts that he disdained to tell. 
Then would he smile on him, and Alwin smiled, 
When aught that from his young lips archly fell, 
The gloomy film from Harold’s eye beguiled ; 

And pleased for a glimpse appear’d the woeful Childe. 


Him and one yeoman only did he take 


To travel eastward to a far countrie ; 
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melodious strain of the stanzas !—Every body has heard of, 
Burke’s indignant exclamation touching the departure O 
| chivalry amongst the degenerate dwellers on the earth. 
; 


Under the auspices of the second Charlemagne chivalry did 


And, though the boy was grieved to leave the lake 
On whose fair banks he grew from infancy, 
Eftsoons his little heart beat merrily 


With hope of foreign nations to behold, 


And many things right marvellous to see, 


Of which our vaunting travellers oft have told, 


In many a tome as true as Mandeyille’s of old.” 


This stanza was also omitted :— 


“Ye who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 


Sights, saints, antiques, arts, anecdotes, and war, 


Go, hie ye hence to Paternoster-row— 


Are they not written in the boke of Carr? 


Green Erin’s knight and Europe’s wandering star! 
2 oO a} 


Then listen, readers, to the Man of Ink, 


Hear what he did, and sought, and wrote afar, 


All these are coop’d within one Quarto’s brink, 


This borrow, steal, (don’t buy,) and tell us what you think.” 


The second paragraph in the preface was originally thus :— 


eh 


“It has been suggested to me by friends, on whose opinions I se 
a high value, that in the fictitious character of ‘ Childe Harold, I may 
incur the suspicion of having drawn from myself! This I beg leave, 
once for all, to disclaim. I wanted a character to give some con- 
nexion to the poem, and the one adopted suited my purpose as weli 
) . as any other. In some very trivial particulars, and those merely 
local, there might be grounds for such an idea; but in the main 


points, I should hope, none whatever. My reader will observe that 
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again appear; not, certainly, in the gorgeous pageantry 
wherewith it is invested as we contemplate it at the distance 
through the dim vistas of romance, but in fact and in the 


essence. Witness Lodi, Arcola, the fields of Italy, thronged 


when the author speaks in his own person, he assumes a very different 


tone from that of 


‘The cheerless thing, the man without a friend !’ 


at least till death had deprived him of his nearest connexions, 

“T crave pardon for this egotism, which proceeds from my wish 
to discard any probable imputation of it to the text.” 

The note to Canto I. stanza 21, was in the manuscript as follows :— 

“Tn the year 1809, it is a well-known fact that the assassinations in 
the streets of Lisbon and its vicinity, were not confined by the Portu- 
guese to their countrymen: but Englishmen were daily butchered, 
and so far from the survivors obtaining redress, they were requested 
‘not to interfere’ if they perceived their compatriot defending himself 
against his amiable allies. Iwas once stopped in the way to the 
theatre, at eight in the evening, when the streets were not more empty 
than they generally are, opposite to an open shop, and in a carriage 
with a friend, by three of our allies ; and had not we fortunately been 
armed, I have not the least doubt we should have ‘adorned a tale,’ 
instead of telling it. We have heard wonders of the Portuguese 
lately, and their gallantry,—pray Heaven it continue ; yet, ‘ Would it 
were bedtime, Hal, and all were well? They must fight a great 
many hours ‘by Shrewsbury clock,’ before the number of their slain 
equals that of our countrymen butchered by these kind creatures, now 
metamorphosed into ‘Cagadores, and what not. I merely state a 
fact not confined to Portugal, for in Sicily and Malta we are knocked 
on the head at a handsome average nightly, and not a Sicilian or 
Maltese is ever punished! The neglect of protection is disgraceful to 


our government and governors, for the murders are as notorious as the 
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with historic memories—witness the broken barrier, the 


Alps !—With chivalry the spirit of poesy had fled the cold 


world ; with chivalry it returned. They are but seldom 


found to live apart. Both alike are nourished upon high 


> 


moon that shines upon them, and the apathy that overlooks them. 


The Portuguese, it is to be hoped, are complimented with the ‘ For- 


lorn Hope.” If the cowards are become brave, (like the rest of their 


kind, in a corner,) pray let them display it. But there isa subserip- 


tion for these ‘ Spact dehov, (they need not be ashamed of the epithet 


once applied to the Spartans,) and all the charitable patronymics, 


from ostentatious A to diffident Z, and £1 1s. 0d, from ‘an admirer 


of valour) are in requisition for the lists at Lloyd’s, and the honour of 


British benevolence. Well, we have fought, and subscribed, and be- 


stowed peerages, and buried the killed by our friends and foes; and 


lo! all this is to be done over again! Like ‘ Young The, (in Gold- 


smith’s Citizen of the World,) as we ‘grow older, we grow never the 


better” It would be pleasant to learn who will subscribe for us, in or 


about the year 1825, and what nation will send fifty thousand men, 


first to be decimated in the capital, and then decimated again (in the 


Trish fashion, nine out of ten) in the bed of honour, which, as Ser- 


jeant Kite says, is considerably larger and more commodious than the 


‘bed of Ware.’ Then they must have a poet to write the ‘ Vision of 


Don Perceval, and generously bestow the profits of the well and 


widely printed quarto to rebuild the ‘ Backmynd’ and the ‘ Canongate,’ 


or furnish new kilts for the half-roasted Highlanders. 


Lord Welling- 


ton, however, has enacted marvels; and so did his oriental brother, 


whom I saw charioteering over the French flag, and heard clipping 


bad Spanish, after listening to the speech of a patriotic cobbler at 


Cadiz, on the event of his own entry into that city, and the exit of 


some five thousand bold Britons out of this ‘best of all possible worlds,’ 


Sorely were we puzzled how to dispose of that same victory of Tala- 


=. 


— 
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excitement—both are symbolled forth in the expansion of 
self beyond the duties, objects, desires, interests, and feel- 
ings of the general world: in a state of society where- 


in there is a stagnation of the pure and lofty passionate 


vera; and a victory it surely was somewhere, for everybody claimed 
it. The Spanish dispatch and mob called it Cuestas, and made no 
great mention of the Viscount; the French called it theirs, (to my 
great discomfiture, for a French consul stopped my mouth in Greece 
with a pestilent Paris Gazette, just as I had killed Sebastiani Bia 
buckram,’ and king Joseph in ‘Kendal green ;’) and we have not yet 
determined what to call it, or whose, for certes it was none of our own. 
Howbeit, Massena’s retreat is a great comfort, and as we have not 
been in the habit of pursuing for some years past, no wonder we area 
little awkward at first. No doubt we shall improve, or if not, we 
have only to take our old way of retrograding, and then we are at 
home.” 

The following note to Canto IL stanza 8, was in the original manu- 
script, but omitted in the publication :— 

“In this age of bigotry, when the puritan and priest have changed 
places, and the wretched Catholic is visited with the ‘sins of his 
fathers, even unto generations far beyond the pale of the command- 
ment, the cast of opinion in these stanzas will doubtless meet with 
many a contemptuous anathema. But let it be remembered, that 
the spirit they breathe is desponding, not sneering, skepticism; that 
he who has seen the Greek and Moslem superstitions contending 
for mastery over the former shrines of Polytheism,—who has left in 
his own country ‘ Pharisees thanking God that they are not publicans 
and sinners,’ and Spaniards in theirs, abhorring the heretics who have 
holpen them in their need;—will be not a little bewildered, and 
begin to think that as only one of them can be right, they may most 


of them be wrong. With regard to morals, and the effect of religion 
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thoughts that are wont to visit the mind of man in his 
nobler moods, neither can for a moment have a place. 
In Byron, Poetry made her reappearance amongst us, 
and after her long and dreary absence, found a nation of * 
worshippers,—“ Childe Harold” stood out as a prominent 


date in the waste of time, like a pyramid in the desert. 


Lerrer 15.—TO MR. DALLAS. 
“October 14, 1811. 
“ Dear Sir— 
“Stanza 9, for Canto II., somewhat altered, to avoid a 
recurrence in a former stanza. 


Stanza IX. 

‘There, thou !—whose love and life together fied, 
Have left me here to love and live in vain :— 
Twined with my heart, and can I deem thee dead, 

When busy memory flashes o’er my brain ? 
Well—I will dream that we may meet again, ‘ 
And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 
If aught of young Remembrance then remain, 
Be as it may 
Whate’er beside Futurity’s behest ; 
Howe’er may be 


For me ‘twere bliss enough to see thy spirit blest!’ 


on mankind, it appears, from all historical testimony, to have had less 
effect in making them love their neighbours, than inducing that cordial 
Christian abhorrence between sectaries and schismatics. The Turks 
and Quakers are the most tolerant. If an infidel pays his ‘haratch’ 
to the former, he may pray how, when, and where he pleases; and 
the mild tenets and devout demeanour of the latter, make their lives 


the truest commentary on the Sermon on the Mount.” 


1811.] 


“I think it proper to state to you, that this stanza alludes 


to an event which has taken place since my arrival here, and 


not to the death of any female friend. 


SS VOUT Ss eee 


Lerrer 16—TO MR. DALLAS. 


“Newstead Abbey, Oct. 16, 1811. 
“ Dear Sir— 

“JT am on the wing for Cambridge. Thence, after a 
short stay, to London. Will you be good enough to keep 
an account of all the MSS. you receive, for fear of omission? 
Have you adopted the three altered stanzas of the latest 
proof? I can do nothing more with them. I am glad you 
like the new ones. Of the last, and of the trio, I sent you 
a new edition—to-day a fresh note. The lines of the 
second sheet I fear must stand; I will give you reasons 


when we meet. “Believe me, yours ever, 


“ Byron.” 


Lerrer 17—TO MR. DALLAS. 


“Cambridge, Oct. 25, 1811. 
“ Dear Sir— 
“I send you a conclusion to the whole. In a stanza to- 


wards the end of Canto I., in the line— 
“Oh, known the earliest, and beloved the most, 


I shall alter the epithet to ‘esteemed the most.’ The present 


stanzas are for the end of Canto II. 


6 


In the beginning of 
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the week I shall be at No. 8, my old lodgings, in St. James’s- 


street, where I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. 


99 


«Yours ever, B ; 


Letrer 18.—TO MR. DALLAS. 
“8, St. James’s-Street, Oct. 31, 1811. 
“Dear Sir— 

“T have already taken up so much of your time that 
there needs no excuse on your part, but a great many on 
mine, for the present interruption. I have altered the pas- 
sages according to your wish. With this note I send a few 
stanzas on a subject which has lately occupied much of my 
thoughts. They refer to the death of one to whose name 
you are a stranger, and, consequently, cannot be interested. 
I mean them to complete the present volume. They relate 
to the same person whom I have mentioned in Canto IL., 
and at the conclusion of the poem. 

“I by no means intend to identify myself with Harold, 
but to deny all connexion with him. If in parts I may be 
thought to have drawn from myself, believe me it is but in 
parts, and I shall not own even to that. As to the ‘ Mo- 
nastic Dome,’ &c., | thought those circumstances would suit 
him as well as any other, and I could describe what I had 
seen better than I could invent. JI would not be such a 
fellow as I have made my hero, for the world. 


‘¢ Yours ever, B=.” 
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Death, as we have seen, had been busy with some of 
Byron’s most “beloved” friends ; another, to whom allusion 
is made in the preceding letter, had just departed to the 
“and of Dreams,” and taken up his shadowy chamber 
“in Hades indistinct.” The poignant grief which Byron 
felt on this occasion, was heightened by the reflection that, 
perhaps, none of his departed friends, or those who still 
remained on this side of that “Gate of Hope,” the grave, 
returned the attachment with equal warmth or the same 
nobleness of mind as the Cambridge chorister, Eddlestone— 
now gone forever. 

~The passion of friendship was so strong in Byron, as to 
be almost a disease. What Plato says of the passions, that 
they are the “horses of the soul run away with her,” may 
be applied to the unbridled imagination of the poet-mind. 
The memory of early friendships—so well depicted in his 


“Childish Recollections” 


haunted Lord Byron through life. 
An extreme sensibility made him susceptible of afflictions 
originating probably in that singular “combination of feeling 
which has been called the poetical temperament, and which 
has so often saddened the days of those on whom it had 
been conferred.”—The description given by the young poet 
in the poem before mentioned, of his feelings on encounter- 
ing in the world any of his former school-fellows, falls short 
of the actual fact. He has himself recorded an accidental 


meeting of the sort with Lord Clare, on the road between 
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Tivoli and Bologna, in 1821, on a burning page.* “This 
meeting,” he says, “annihilated for a moment all the years 
between the present times and the days of Harrow. It was 


a new and inexplicable feeling, like rising from the grave, to 


* John Fitz-Gibbon, second Earl of Clare, born June 2, 1792. His 
father, whom he succeeded Jan. 28, 1802, was for nearly twelve years 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His lordship was (1832) Governor of 
Bombay, but holds now no situation under government, residing part 
of the year at the family-seat, Mount Shannon, Nenagh, Ireland, and 
at his mansion in Lowndes Square, London. 

I hope to be excused if in this place I give a few extracts from the 
private correspondence with the Harl of Clare, on the subject of the 


projected publication of the Byron Papers in England. 


‘“* Lowndes Square, February 19, 1847. 
“Sir— 

“T have had the honour to receive your letter of the 15th of this 
month, enclosing a statement of a proposed publication by you on the 
Byron Family, and requesting me to furnish you with any materials 
in my possession which refer to the late Lord Byron. 

“In reply, I have the honour to state, that I gave all the Letters in 
my possession many years ago to Mr. Moore, when he was about to 
publish Lord Byron’s life, and that I have no farther information in 
my possession respecting him. * ~ * * 

“T regret it is not in my power to comply with your request, because 
I do not think I have any right to assist the publication of Letters and 
Poems of the late Lord Byron, without the sanction of his executor. 
Referring to the circumstances stated by you in your letter now under 
reply, I am sorry I cannot attend to your wishes. 

“T have the honour to remain, 
“Sir, Your obedient humble servant, 


“ CLARE,” 


a 
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me. Clare, too, was much agitated—more, in appearance, 
than was myself; for I could feel his heart beat to his 
fingers’ ends, unless, indeed, it was the pulse of my own 
which made me think so. We were but five minutes to- 


gether, and in the public road; but I hardly recollect an 


“ Lowndes Square, February 23, 1847. 
“Sir—_ 

“J had the honour to receive your letter of the 19th on the evening 
of the day before yesterday, and I have been prevented by much 
business from answering it until this day. 

“T regret exceedingly to hear of all you have suffered in mind and 
body, and when I felt it my duty to decline having any thing to say 
to your proposed publication, I assure you I did not intend for a mo- 
ment to call in question your reasons for having determined upon it. 
I could not conscientiously lend my name towards the publication of 
any Letters and Poems of the late Lord Byron, which I was not satis- 
fied he intended to meet the public eye. I well remember the last 
time I had the happiness to see him at Leghorn, in 1822, how alarmed 
he was at the report of a poem of his having got into circulation, for 
which he never intended it, and which, I lament to say, has since been 
published. I feel it, therefore, to be due to the memory of my de- 
parted friend, to adhere to the resolution I have formed, even when a 
work is announced for publication by one who bears his honoured 
name; but at the same time I hope you will understand that I do not 
presume to call in question the propriety of your havmg announced 
the publication of a work which, from the documents in your posses- 
sion, will no doubt prove very interesting. I return the enclosure of 
your last letter, and have the honour to remain, 

“Sir, Your obedient and 
“Humble servant, 


“ CLARE,” 


Se aa 
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hour of my existence which could be weighed against 
them.” “TI never,” says Lord Byron, in 1821, “hear the 
word ‘Clare,’ without a beating of the heart now; and I 
write it with feelings of 1803-4-5, ad infinitum.” Lord 
Byron kept all the notes and letters which his principal 
school-favourites had ever addressed to him, and they were 
found after his death preserved carefully among his papers. 
The following is the endorsement upon one of them: “This 
and another letter were written at Harrow, by my then, and 
I hope, ever beloved friend, Lord Clare, when we were both 
schoolboys; and sent to my study in consequence of some 
childish misunderstanding—the only one which ever arose 
between us. It was of short duration; and I retain this 
note solely for the purpose of submitting it to his perusal, 
that he may smile over the insignificance of our first and 
last quarrel.”” The Countess Guiccioli, also, has borne tes- 
timony to a similar occurrence. “In 1822,” says she, “a 
few days before leaving Pisa, we were one evening seated in 
the garden of the Palazzo Lanfranchi. At this moment a 
servant announced Mr. Hobhouse. The slight shade of 
melancholy diffused over Lord Byron’s face gave instant 
place to the liveliest joy; but it was so great that it almost 
deprived him of strength. A fearful paleness came over his 
cheeks, and his eyes were filled with tears as he embraced 
his friend: his emotion was so great that he was forced to 


sit down.” 


ie 
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For young Eddlestone, whose musical talents first intro- 
duced him to the young poet’s acquaintance, Byron enter- 
tained a sentiment of the most romantic friendship. Of 


him he says, in the “ Adiew” written in 1807 :— 


“ And thou, my Friend! whose gentle love, 

Yet thrills my bosom’s chords, 

How much thy friendship was above 
Description’s power of words ! 

Still near my breast thy gift 1 wear 
Which sparkled once with Feeling’s tear, 

Of Love the pure, the sacred gem ; 
Our souls were equal, and our lot 


In that dear moment quite forgot, 


\?? 


Let Pride alone condemn 


The gift, alluded to in these verses, was a cornelian which 
Eddlestone on some occasion had presented to Byron. 
This stone* Lord Byron had given to Miss Pigott, of South- 
well, and on hearing of Eddlestone’s death he thus wrote to 


the mother of his fair correspondent :— 


“Cambridge, Oct. 28, 1811. 
“Dear Madam— 


“T am about to write to you on a silly subject, and yet I 
cannot well do otherwise. You may remember a cornelian, 


which some years ago I consigned. to Miss Pigott, indeed 


* See “The Cornelian” in the “Hours of Idleness.” 
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_——_ 


gave to her, and now I am going to make the most selfish 


and rude of requests. The person who gave it to me, 

when I was very young, is dead, and though a long time 

fi 

has elapsed since we met, as it was the only memorial I 3 
: 


possessed of that person, (in whom I was very much inter- 
ested,) it has acquired a value by this event I could have 
wished it never to have borne in my eyes. If, therefore, 
Miss Pigott should have preserved it, I must, under these 
circumstances, beg her to excuse my requesting it to be 
transmitted to me at No. 8 St. James’s-street, London, and 
I will replace it by something she may remember me by 
equally well, As she was always so kind as to feel inter- 
ested in the fate of him that formed the subject of our con- : 
versation, you.may tell her that the giver of the cornelian 

died in May last of a consumption, at the age of twenty- 

one, making the sixth, within four months, of friends and 

relatives that I have lost between May and the end of 

August. 

‘Believe me, dear Madam, yours very sincerely, 
“ Byron.” 


Pwo ailiooite London to-morrow.” 


This cornelian heart, which is now in the possession of the 
Honourable Mrs. Leigh, was promptly returned, and Lord 
Byron, at the same time, reminded that Miss Pigott held it 


only as a deposite, not a gift. 
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This letter will prove with what melancholy faithfulness 
the yearning heart of Byron mourned the loss of that young 
college friend. A fact connected with Eddlestone’s per- 
sonal history speaks well for him and Lord Byron. When 
the former entered into mercantile engagements in London, 
Byron, with that noble generosity peculiar. to him, wrote 
him a letter, enclosing a cheque for three thousand pounds, 
which sum he expressed the hope would assist him to make 
a beginning good. Hddlestone, on the receipt of this prince- 
ly gift, showed that he was deserving, indeed, of the at- 
tachment Byron bore him—with true nobility of mind he 
returned the cheque to the donor, expressing at the same 
time, his willingness. to appeal to him, and to him alone, 
when adversity should necessitate such a claim on his 
friend’s generosity. | 

Tn his correspondence with Dallas, Lord Byron expresses, 
as we have seen, no slight fear of being identified with 
Harold : “1 would not be such a fellow as I have made 
my hero, for the world !”—yet all denials to the contrary, 
on his part, seemed only to strengthen the general belief 
that the waywarde childe was a true portrait of the author 
of the “Romaunt.” All poets, more or less, whether of 
their own free will or not, are necessarily identified with 
their works. No one but- Dante could have written the 

Divine Comedy—nobody but Voltaire could have written 


La Pucelle d’ Orléans. The peculiar character, disposition, 
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temperament, the forms of feeling, the dominant passions 
of poets—even the successive changes in their mental con- 
formation, or let me rather call them the successive passages 
in their psychological history, are bodied forth in their 
works. Homer and. Shakspeare seem to stand alone as 
exceptions. In their works there is no touch of individu- 
ality, no touch of idiosyncrasy. There is nothing in common 
between the breathing men and the inspired poems. A 
man, like Byron, formed in so magnificent a mould, and 
with such mighty, though so capricious, endowments, by 
nature and by passion, could not avoid opening splendid 
flashes of light to the world, when he had the boldness to 
write without disguise to a listening public. And it was 
because he wrote from himself, and not from factitious 
sources, that he became so powerful a magician.— By 
Childe Harold, Byron has enlarged the scope of feeling and 
reflection: he has made us acquainted with new trains of 
association, awakened sympathy for sentiments with which 
few had suspected themselves of possessing any affinity, 
and he has laid open darker abysses in the bosom than 
were previously supposed to exist. The deep caverns of 
remorse had ‘long been explored; but the bottomless pit of 
satiety he was the first to visit. For energy of expression, 
vivid portraiture, rapid transitions, fiery thoughts, and 
shifting imagery, his is the greatest name in the modern 


literature of England, and has produced the most general 


. 
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effect upon the mass of the people. The Germans have 
very appropriately called Byron “a power man’ —gilted as 
he was with strong and overwhelming passions, deep sensi- 
bility, a philosophizing spirit, and a command of words 
which few men have possessed. Doubts may be enter- 
tained if even Shakspeare himself was, in these great qual- 
ities, his superior. . 

If in the opinion of some of those who rate the genius of 
Byron almost as supreme, he has shown less skill in the 
construction of his plots than might have been expected, it 
must be observed that he could not have made the morose 
and meditative Harold so darkling and excursive, so lone, 
exhausted, and misanthropical, had he treated him as the 
hero of a scholastic epic. 

It is the singular characteristic of the inexplicable gift of 
genius that it possesses both power and originality, though 
it may not be always in uniform quantities. Byron, unques- 
tionably, was richly endowed with all the three. Every one 
recognises originality of mind as the talent by which things 
and qualities, not previously described, are discovered and 
exhibited, or, if familiar, are shown in new lights. It is 
rarely united with power, for it is a slow and studious 
faculty ; but when combined with genius, it is often mis- 
taken as the peculiar element of that remarkable energy. 
It is, however, to genius and power, what the clouds and 


veins are in the opal—genius is the internal golden flame. 
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It is as the perfume of the rose, independent of the freshness 
and beauty of the flower; as the light on the cloud; as the 
dream in sleep; and as the bloom on the cheek of beauty, 
of which the possessor is unconscious, until the influence of 
the charm has been seen in the enchantment of others. 
Combined with vast power, Lord Byron possessed, be- 
yond all question, the greatest degree of originality of any 


the 


poet of this age. His genius also was of a high order 
highest of all of his time; but it is by his power and his 
5 ? d 


originality that he has been principally distinguished. 


All who claim acquaintance with literature, have read. 


Childe Harold; and is there one who would deny the magic 
spell which the Romaunt has exercised over his mind?. Yet 
I venture to declare that only those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to have trodden the classic ground of Greece 
and her fairy islands—who have roved over the East, the 
land of the cypress and myrtle—are enabled fully to appre- 
ciate the thousand beauties of Byron’s diction—his power, 
his truth, in painting oriental scenery, and eastern nations. 
What the Ihad is to the explorer of the plain of Troy, 


Childe Harold will be to the pilgrim to the land of Plato 


and Themistocles—the truest guide. Had Byron: written 
but the stanzas only which paint the view from Cape 
Sunium, he would rank as the Claude of Greece.—lI, too, 
stood on Cape Colonna—resting upon one of the fallen 


columns of Minerva’s temple, whose white marble still bears 
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the inscription of Byron’s name. At my feet the waves of 
the blue Agean sea, kissing the sleeping islands of the 
Archipelago, broke the stillness of the scene, and filled the 
air, which the aroma of wild thyme rendered Grecianly 
voluptuous, with voices that seemed mysterious echoes from 
another world. ‘The shadows of the past flitted about my 
dreaming mind’s eye, while Byron’s stanzas dived up in 
golden letters from the bottom of memory.—Sweet. remem- 
brance! I would not give thee up, could I, by doing so, add 
another decade to my life’s circle. 

How anxious, at any period, Byron. was to see the perfect 
colouring of his oriental sketches acknowledged by the read- 
ing world, the following two letters will sufficiently show— 
letters honourable to the writer, and canferring honour on 


the receiver. 


LETTER 19.—TO DR. CLARKE.* 


“St. James’s-Street, June 26, 1812. 
“ Dear Sir— 
“Will you accept of my very sincere congratulations on 


your second volume, wherein I have retraced some of my 


old paths, adorned by you so beautifully, that they afford 


* Edward Daniel Clarke, the second son of the Rey. Edward 
Clarke, author of ‘Letters on the Spanish Nation, was born in 1767. 
In 1794 he became a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Soon 
after he accompanied Lord Berwick to Italy; and in 1799, set 
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me double delight. The part which pleases me best, 
after all, is the preface, because it tells me you have not 
yet closed labours, to yourself not unprofitable, nor with- 
out -gratification, for what is so pleasing as to give pleas- 
ure? I have sent my copy to Sir Sidney Smith, who 
will derive much gratification from your anecdotes of 
Djezzar, his ‘ energetic old man.’ I doat upon the Druses; 
but who the deuce are they with their Pantheism? I 
shall never be easy till I ask them the question. How much 
you have traversed! I must resume my seven-leagued 
boots and journey to Palestine, which your description 


mortifies me not to have seen more than ever. [ still 


out ona projected series of travels in Europe and Asia, The first 
countries visited by Mr. Clarke were Russia, Tartary, and Turkey; he 
next visited Greece, Egypt, and Syria; and finally, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, and Finland; which formed the subjects of three 
separate descriptive works. On his return, he obtained from the uni- 
versity to which he belonged the honorary degree of LL. D.; and, in 
1808, a professorship being founded purposely for the encouragement 
of the study of mineralogy, he was elevated to the chair. The first 
part of his travels, devoted to Russia, Tartary, and Turkey, was given 
to the world in the month of May,1810. Dr. Clarke’s valuable life was 
closed, however, before the last part of his travels made its appearance. 
He died March 9, 1821. Few works of travels have been more suc- 
cessful in gaining public approbation than those of Dr. Clarke; after 
an interval of so many years they continue to maintain their place in 
public estimation, both from the general faithfulness of the details, and 
the graphic delineations which are presented of the manners of the 


inhabitants of the different countries visited by Dr. Clarke. 
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sigh for the Agean. Shall not you always love its bluest 
of all waves, and brightest of all skies? You have 
awakened all the gipsy in me. I long to be restless 
again, and wandering ; see what mischief you do, you won’t 
allow gentlemen to settle quietly at home. I will not 
wish you success and fame, for you have both, but all 
the happiness which even these cannot always give. 
‘Believe me ever and truly yours, , 


“Byron.” 


Letter 20.—TO DR. CLARKE. 


“Dec. 15, 1813. 
‘Dear Sir— 


“Your very kind letter is the more agreeable, because, 
setting aside talents, judgment, and the ‘laudari a laudato,’ 
&c., you have been on the spot; you have seen and de- 
scribed more of the East than any of your predecessors— 
I need not say how ably and successfully; and (excuse 
the bathos) you are one of the very few who can pro- 
nounce how far my costume (to use an affected but ex- 
pressive word) is correct. As to poesy, that is as ‘men, 
gods, and columns,’ please to decide upon it; but I am 
sure that I am anxious to have an observer’s, particu- 
larly a famous: observer’s, testimony on the fidelity of my 
manners and dresses; and, as far as memory and an orien- 
tal twist in my imagination have permitted, it has been 


my endeavour to present to the Franks a sketch of that 
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of which you have and will present them a complete 
picture. It was with this notion, that I felt compelled to 
make my hero and heroine relatives, as you well know 
that none else could there obtain that degree of inter- 
course leading to genuine affection; I had nearly made 
them rather too much akin to each other; and though the 
wild passions of the East, and some great examples, in 
Alfieri, Ford, and Schiller, (to stop short of antiquity, ) 
might have pleaded in favour of a copyist, yet the times of 
the north (not Frederic, but our climate,) induced me to 
alter their consanguinity and confine them to cousinship. I 
also wished to try my hand on a female character in Zuleika, 
and have endeavoured, as far as the erossness of our mas- 
culine ideas will allow, to preserve her purity without 
impairing the ardour of her attachment. As to criticism, 
I have been reviewed about a hundred and fifty times— 
praised and abused. I will not say that I am become in- 
different. to either eulogy or condemnation, but for some 
years at least I have felt grateful for the former, and have 
never attempted to answer the latter. For success equal to 
the first efforts, I had and have no hope; the novelty was 
over, and. the ‘ Bride,’ like all other brides, must suffer or 
rejoice for and with her husband: By the bye, I have 
used bride Zwurkishly, as affianced, not married; and so 
far it is an Enelish bull, which, I trust, will be at least a 


comfort to all Hibernians not bigotted to monopoly. You 
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are good enough to mention your quotations in your third 
volume. I shall not only be: indebted to it for a renewal 
of the high gratification received from the two first, but for 
preserving my relics embalmed in your own spices, and 
ensuring me readers to whom I could not otherwise have 
aspired. I called on you, as bounden by duty and inclina- 
tion, when last in your neighbourhood; but I shall always 
take my chance; you surely would not have me inflict upon 
you a formal annunciation; I am proud of your friend- 
ship, but not so fond of myself as to break in upon your 
better avocations. I trust that Mrs. Clarke is well; I have 
never had the honour of. presentation, but I have heard so 
much of her in many quarters, that any notice she is pleased 
to take. of my productions is not less gratifying than my 
thanks are sincere, both to her and you; by all accounts, I 
may safely congratulate you on the possession of.‘a bride’ 
whose mental and personal accomplishments are more than 
poetical. 

“P.S. Murray has sent, or will send, a double copy of 
the Bride and Giaour ; in the last one, some lengthy addi- 
tions; pray accept them, according to old custom, ‘from 


the author’ to one of his better brethren. Your Persian,* 


* Dr. Clarke brought with him from the various countries he had 

fo) 
visited, a collection of rare MSS., antique statues, and other curiosities. 
From these he begged the author of the “Giaour” to choose a memo- 


rial. Lord Byron, never having been an admirer of an tiquities, with 
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or any memorial, will be a most agreeable, and it is my 


fault if not an useful, present. 

“T trust your third will be out before I sail next month ; 
can I say or do anything for you in the Levant? I am 
now in all the agonies of equipment, and full of schemes, 
some impracticable, and most of them improbable; but I 
mean to fly ‘freely to the green earth’s end,’ though not 
quite so fast as Milton’s sprite. 

“‘ Believe me: ever yours sincerely, 


‘ Byron,” 


It was about this time that Byron became acquainted 
with Mr. Moore. <A note in “ Hnglish Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” had given offence to IBN rivera? who, in order 
to show that he could “wink, and hold out his cold iron,” 
addressed a letter to Lord Byron demanding an explanation. 
This hostile message remained mo the hands of Mr. Hodgson 
till Byron’s return from the East, when for the first time he 
was informed of its existence by another letter from Mr. 
Moore. The result of this celebrated duello and reconcilia- 
tion business is known: to all. Prudence, the poet says, is 
the better part of valour, ail so thought Tom Little. “TI 


have taken a wife to myself—and can’t come,” said the 


great pleasure accepted a valuable Persian sword, which he after- 


wards constantly placed near his bed, and took with him to Greece. 
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translator of Anacreon—and a very sensible excuse it was. 
No fear, as far as Mr. Moore was concerned, of a meeting 
anywhere. Meetings of hostility were not after the stomach 
of the man of Lansdowne House. His only way of meeting 
was after the manner of the facetious Scot, when a wrathful 
man insinuated something about satisfaction. <“‘Satisfac- 
tion,’ quoth Sawney; “satisfaction—to be sure; satisfaction. 
Time—to-morrow: hour—six o’clock: weapons—knife and 
fork!” All the hauteur and negative conduct of the peer 
could not daunt Anacreon in his attempts at inane compli- 
ments, until he contrived to sit opposite to him at dinner at 
the house of their mutual friend, the author of The Pleas- 
ures of Memory.—Thus met, for the first time, the “ Man 
of Melodies’ —< the poet of all circles and the idol of his 


own,” and the author of “ Childe Harold” 


and. thus origi- 
nated the friendship which Mr. Moore has, with much 
plausible modesty, himself set down in the pages of his Life 
of Lord Byron. I have no wish to dwell on its particulars. 
Mr. Moore has there marked down his own humiliation— 
the friendship, in fact, sprung out of gratified vanity in the 
Peer, and toadying submission in the Commoner. ‘Thus it 
continued to the end of the days of Lord Byron. In return 
for all the toadying, Lord Byron cried up the genius of his 
worshipper. It mattered little how lofty were the eulogistic 
terms he employed, even though he could deliberately sit 


down and write: “While Ireland ranks you among the 
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firmest of her patriots; while you stand alone the first of . 
bards, in her estimation; and Britain repeats and ratifies 
the decree,” d&c. &c., for all the while he was conscious of 
his own superiority. Byron must have been laughing in his 
sleeve when he was penning these lines of hyperbolical 
praise, or rather of cutting, cqustic satire. In the same 
: spirit he frequently says, on other occasions, that Moore is a 
superior person to himself in point of intellect—that he will 
think himself fortunate in being reckoned second to Moore, 
&c. &c. Open confessions of humility and inferiority are 
always to be regarded with the greatest suspicion—and the 
case with Byron is not an exception. In other places, in 
letters, for instance, to Mr. Murray, when his vanity has 
been piqued, he is led to insinuate, more than once, that 
Mr. Moore deserved to be cut up like a gourd, in company 
with others of the irritabile genus and tribe of Parnassus. 
Indeed, on a remarkable occasion, Mr. Moore writes to Lord 
Byron to scold him—or, as he himself poetically expresses 
it, “to twit his noble friend’’—for having been satirical to 
his cost in a communication to the bibliopole of Albemarle- 
street. These little circumstances will serve us to under- 
stand rightly the real condition of the intimacy between 
Lord Byron and the author of “Lalla Rookh.” Mr. Moore ; 
no doubt put down the intimacy to the score of superabund- 
ant genius and unrivalled brilliancy, on his own side, and 


deserved homage on the part of Byron. ‘To all the world, 
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besides, however, it will be but another version of the story 
of the Lion and the Jackal; Lord Byron being as the king 


of the forest 


and Anacreon Moore his pigmy satellite in 
waiting. Lucky for the two that they were not more to- 
gether. Distance insures respect—approximation brings 
familiarity, and familiarity breeds contempt. Mr. Moore is 
not gifted with the gentle Shelley’s all-endurance and meek- 


ness. His life has been spent amid 
“The loud clattering of discordant jays.” 


And in his poetry and in his behaviour through life, he has 
been one of the noisiest and most conceited of that volant, 
und hopping, and vain tribe. The same house could not 
have for a twelvemonth kept together the rival sons of 
genius and poesy. We should have had the pride of the 
one running the bristles of its back against the little vanity 
and conceit of the other: then, perhaps, would have come 
a war of words, after the manner of a modern Vadius and 
Trissotin.* 

The meeting of Byron and Moore at Samuel Rogers’ 
house, was followed by a greater intimacy between the 


banker-poet and the noble bard. It is amusing to compare 


* Vadius. Ma plume t’apprendra quel homme je puis étre. 
Trissotin. Et la mienne saura te faire voir ton maitre. 
Vadius. Je te defie en vers, prose, Gree, et Latin. 


Trissotin. He bien! nous nous verrons seul & seul chez Barbin. 
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the opinion which Lord Byron entertaimed at that time 
respecting the author of the Pleasures of Memory, with the 
change in his sentiments that took place afterwards. The 
subjoined verses, on the “Patriarch of Poets,” speak for 


themselves. 


VERSES ON SAM. ROGERS, 


Author of “The Pleasures of Memory.”* 


IN QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Question. 


Nose and chin would shame a knocker ; 

Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker ; 

Mouth which marks the envious scorner, 

With a scorpion in each corner, 

Turning its quick tail to sting you 5 


In the place that most may wring you; 


“~ 


* “Rogers was thirty years old when his first poem was published ; 
when his second appeared he was fifty."—<Allan Cunningham. This 
is really insufferable. Mr. Rogers was one hundred and thirty when 
the Pleasures of Memory appeared. Talk of thirty! why, what has 


a man of thirty to remember? The business of such a youngster is to 


forget as much as possible; and the few things that will hold a seat 


in the distracted brain are rarely the pleaswres of memory. They are, 
for the most part, recollections of fooleries of all kinds, burst bubbles, 
such as calf-love, booby friendships, and every conceivable botheration. 
But a man of a hundred and thirty is ina different situation. He 
looks back on a considerable portion of existence with the self-compla- 
cency of one who knows that, come what may, he has had his fun for 


his money; and when, as in the case of Rogers, the money has been 
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Eyes of lead-like hue and gummy; 

Carcass pick’d out from some mummy ; 

Bowels (but they were forgotten, 

Save the liver, and that’s rotten ;) 10 
Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden,— 

Form the devil would frighten God in. 

Is’t a corpse stuck up for show,* 


Galvanized at times to go? 


abundant, we may presume that the fun cannot have been small. 
Wherefore such a man is entitled to write of the pleasures of memory ; 
and Rogers, of all men, because he can afford to print and illustrate an 
unsaleable book at his individual expense. Concerning the composi- 
tion of the Pleasures of Memory, it is related that he corrected, trans- 
posed, and changed, till he exhausted his own patience ; and then 
turning to his friends, he demanded their opinions, listening to every 
remark, and weighing every objection. Fancy, good reader! a mighty 
dealer in namby-pamby, having first bored himself to death, or near it, 
proceeding deliberately to the destruction of the peace and happiness 
of his friends! It is “ too bad,” as, indeed, Lord Liverpool told Rogers 
at the time. 

* De mortuis nil nisi bonum! There is Sam Rogers, a mortal 
likeness—painted to the very death ! 

We have often thought that a collection of the witticisms let off on 
the subject of Sam Rogers’ death, would go near equalling in bulk 
the vast volume of jokes put into his mouth by a thousand industrious 
pun-manufacturers. There is Mackintosh’s wonder, why, when at an 
election time he could not find an accommodation at any hotel in a 
country town, he did not try snug lying in the churchyard ; the French 
valet’s announcement of him as M. le Mort, mistaking him for Tom 
Moore, and the consequent horror of the company ; Scott’s recommen- 
dation that Sam should try his fate in medicine, where, if there was 


any truth in physiognomy, he would be sure to shine, on the strength 


—— 
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With the Scripture in connection, 15 
New proof of the resurrection ? 
Vampyre, ghost, or ghoul, what is it? 


I would walk ten miles to miss it. 


Answer. 


Many passengers arrest one, 


To demand the same free question. 20 


of his having perpetually a facies Hippocratica; Hook’s friendly 
caution, when he saw him at Lord Byron’s funeral, to keep out of 
sight of the undertaker, lest he should claim him as one of his old 
customers ; but why extend the roll, when there is not a variety of 
jest in which “Goodman death, Goodman bones, thou atomy thou,” 
or any other of the complimentary phrases bandied about by Hostess 
Quickley and Doll Tearsheet, against their inveterate enemy the 
beadle, could be twisted, which has not been brought mto action 
against Rogers? He stands all this fire undisturbed, strenuously 
maintaining not only that he is alive, but that his countenance is the 
very beaw ideal of beauty. “That's a very pretty girl,” said he, one 
night to Newton the painter; “she has a ¢éte morte. Ihave a téte 
morte—it is really one of the finest styles of the human countenance.” 
Whereupon Sam “grinned horribly a ghastly smile,” just as he is 
doing in the well-known portrait. 

Independently of the persecution Sam suffers from being dead, a 
grievance which he has in a great measure outlived, he is an ill-used 
gentleman, in being made punmaster-general of the United Kingdom. 
How this high distinction originally came to be his, we have no his- 
torical documents to prove. It is now settled. Joe Miller vails his 
bonnet to Sam Rogers. In all the newspapers, not only of the King- 
dom, but of its dependencies, Hindostan, Canada, the West Indies, the 
Cape, from the Tropics, nay, from the Antipodes to the Orkneys, Sam 


is godfather-general to all the bad jokes in existence. The Yankees 
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Shorter’s my reply, and franker,— 
That’s the Bard, the Beau, the Banker. 
Yet if you could bring about, 


Just to turn him inside out, 


t 


=) 


Satan’s self would seem less sooty, 2 


And his present aspect—Beauty. 


have caught the fancy, and from New Orleans to New York it is the 


same—Rogers is synonymous with a pun. All British-born or de- 


scended people—yea, the very negro and the Hindoo—father their 
calembourgs on Rogers. Quashee or Ramee-Samee, who know no- 
thing of Sir Isaac Newton or John Milton, grin from ear to ear at the 
name of the illustrious banker, and with gratified voice exclaim— 
“ Him d 


By this fame Sam must be known, after he is allowed to be dead 


funny, dat Sam.” 


by the parish officers. For, after all, the literary glory of Sam will 
be one of the smallest. His verses are of the petty-larceny school of 
poetry. When Wordsworth read in Don Juan the commandment, 


that 


“Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers,” 


he remarked, very properly, that no theft could be more hazardous, 
because, not only Sam might reclaim the pilfered goods, but there 
would be no small danger of their being looked after by those from 
whom the said Sam had originally stolen them. 

He has a pretty house, with pretty gewgaws in it—he gives toler- 
able dinners, and says very spiteful things—he ‘is an ugly man, and 
his face is dead, and his jokes flat. His poetry is poor, and his 
banking-house rich—his verses, which he purloined, will be forgotten 
—his jests (which others made for him) may be remembered. “The 
Pleasures of Memory” will go the way of all other pleasures, but it is 
not impossible that his name, like Joe Miller’s, may be perpetuated as 
the unwilling godfather of a book of conundrums. Sic transit gloria 


Sammi!” 


ee 


ee 
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Mark that (as he masks the bilious 

Air, so softly supercilious) 

Chastened bow, and mock humility, 

Almost sicken’d to servility ; 30 
Hear his tone (which is to talking* 

That which creeping is to walking, 

Now on all fours, now on tiptoe ;) 

Hear the tales he lends his lip to; 

Little hints of heavy scandals ; 385 
Every friend in turn he handles; 

All which women, or which men do, 

Glides forth in an inuendo, 

Clothed in odds and ends of humour— 

Herald of each paltry rumour, 40 


From divorces, down to dresses, 


* “Rogers is silent, and, it is said, severe. When he does talk, he 
talks well; and, on all subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is 
pure as is his poetry. If you enter his house—his drawing-room—his 
library—you of yourself say, This is not the dwelling of a common 
mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown aside on his chimney- 
piece, his sofa, his table, that does not bespeak an almost fastidious 
elegance in the possessor. But this very delicacy must be the misery 
of his existence. Oh! the jarrings his disposition must have encoun- 
tered through life !’—Moore, II. p. 267.—Jarrings, we suppose, when 
one of the jars was broken. After all, this prose description of Rogers 
is not much at variance with that given in the poem above. The chat 
of a man who piles his house with fastidiously arrayed knick-knacks, 
prattles delicately on matters of taste, and makes himself miserable 
if the crockery-ware on his chimney-piece is not put up in apple-pie 
order, must be 
“to talking 


That which creeping is to walking.” 
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Woman’s frailties, men’s excesses, 

All which life presents of evil, 

Make for him a constant revel. 

You're his foe—for that he fears you, 45 
And in absence blasts and sears you: 

Youre his friend—for that he hates you, 

First caresses, and then baits you— 

Darting on the opportunity 

When to do it with impunity: 50 
You are neither—then he'll flatter, 

Till he finds some trait for satire ; 

Hunts your weak point out, then shows it, 

Where it injures to disclose it, 

In the mode that’s most invidious, 55 
Adding every trait that’s hideous— 

From the bile, whose blackening river 


Rushes through his Stygian liver. 


Then he thinks himself a lover—* 


Why? I really can’t discover 60 


* Rogers thinks himself handsome. To speak the plain truth, he 
has an intellectual face, and that is never ugly. When he was young 
he must have been the devil; but now that he is old, he is a striking 
looking person. 

Rogers has been, wm owr tines, refused by, 1. Lady Davy, (when 
Mrs. Apreece.) We don’t know that he has applied again since the 
exit of Humphrey Halieus. 2. Lydia White, (Biddy Diddle ;) Wm. 
and then Wm. Stewart Rose. 


Spencer cut him out in that quarter 
3. Miss Crumpe ;—done by Campbell here. 4. Lady Lyndhurst, alors 
Mrs. Thomas. Easily won by the Copley. 5. Miss Villiers, now Mrs. 
Granby Lister—the Dutch girl of the Yankee Raphael. 6. The 


Countess of Cork. 17. The Countess of Charleville. 8. The Dowager 


ee 
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Alban’s. 


1818. 


before his time a little. 


10. Her Royal Highness the Princess Olive of Cumberland. 
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ADDITIONAL 


In his mind, age, face, or figure ; 


Viper broth might give him yigour,— 
Let him keep the cauldron steady, | / 
He the venom has already. | 
For his faults—he has but one,— 65 / ‘ 
Tis but envy, when all’s done. | 


He but pays the pain he suffers, 
Clipping, like a pair of snuffers, 
Lights which ought to burn the brighter [ 
For this temporary blighter. 70 

He’s the cancer of his species, 

And will eat himself to pieces,— 

Plague personified, and famine,— 


Devil, whose sole delight is damming. 


For his merits, would you know ’em ? 16 


Once he wrote a pretty Poem. 


Mr. Moore had these very lines before him, and he pub- 
lished some of them. In a letter, addressed to Mr. Murray, 


ve have the followmg :— 


Ravenna, 9°" 9°, 1820. 


The talent you approve of is an amiable one, and might 


Marchioness of Salisbury. 9. Mrs. Coutts—beat by the Duke of St. 


This last was cool in Sam. We confine ourselves to modern refusals. 
We have heard that he proposed for the Dutchess of Cleveland, and 


was cut out by Beau Fielding—but we think that must have been 
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prove a ‘national service,’ but, unfortunately, I must be 
angry with a man before I draw his real portrait; and I 
can’t deal in ‘ generals,’ so that I trust never to have provo- 
cation enough to make a Gallery. If ‘ the parson’™ had not 
by many little, dirty, sneaking traits provoked it, I should 
have been silent, though I had observed him. Here follows 
an alteration: put— 

“Devil with swch delight in damning, 

That if, at the resurrection, 

Unto him the free election 

Of his future could be given, 

*Twould be rather Hell than Heaven ;” 
that is to say, if these twoft new lines do not too much 
lengthen out and weaken the amiability of the original 
thought and expression. You have a discretionary power 
about showing. I should think that Croker would not dis- 
relish a sight of these light, little, humourous things, and 
may be indulged now and then.” 

Here, then, in plain prose, Lord Byron justifies himself 
for having written such a poem, on the ground that Mr. 
Rogers deserved it at his hands, from many little, dirty, 
sneaking traits of meanness, &c. What these were, the 


reader may form an opinion from’ Byron’s own letters, 


* A joke on Wilson Croker’s way of pronouncing the word 
“person.” 


+ Qy. Four? 
Q* 
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which will be given in another place. In these, Rogers, 


“the defunct,” is styled “the old Noodle,” of whom Byron 


says—‘“I thought differently of him—wl I found him out ;” 
and, “Rogers has a bad heart.” —Little can be said in ex- ‘ 
tenuation of these bitter verses. It is notorious to all who 

\ , knew Byron that he was very fond of lampooning his dear- 
est. friends, and amusing one set of companions by carica- 


tures of another, whom he in turn favoured with ludicrous 


representations of the first. The letter, quoted above, shows 


| 
that it was proposed to him to form a gallery, in the same 
| style; and he declined acceding to the proposition, solely 
| on the ground that he had not sufficient stock of personal 
| hatreds. He did, however, write some other sketches ; 
some of which I may perhaps, in course of time, “ uneart %, 
: —for the edification of the reader, and—the originals. ‘That 
\ Brougham formed one of the “ Byron Gallery” will not sur- 
| prise us—for in some of his notes on the orators of his time, 
after criticising Sheridan, Canning, &c., Byron pauses at the 
| name of Brougham. ‘Of Brougham,” says he, “I say 
| nothing—for I hate the man.” Lord Byron always sus- 
| pected—and, as will be proved in another place, justly— 
I the Chancellor in embryo of that felonious review of his 
“Hours of Idleness,”’ which put him into so towering a 
passion that three bottles of claret were insufficient to allay 
his rage. Sir John Cam Hobhouse—“ Viscount Hobby, 
and “my boy Hobbio”—who, by the 


Earl of Harangue”’ 


SI 
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bye, has a copy of the verses on Brougham, figures likewise 
Ci we f=) 2 
in an “appropriate pannel” with “Tommy who loves a 


lord.” “ Gally Knight” 


about whom Byron finds nothing 
“respectable except his income’”—is sung to the tune of 
“The needy knifegrinder.” “Southey” is dried up to a 
mummy— Wordsworth,” alias, “Turdsworth, the great 
metaquizzical poet” —“ Sotheby”—“ Croker’’—* Coleridge” 


—“ John Moray, the silver-paper stationer—the avag of 


publishers’ —and_ others, sat in turn to Byron’s satirical 
pencil. 

In truth, however, it must be acknowledged that Byron’s 
genius did not lie in song-writing of any kind, whether 
serious or comic, satirical or good-humoured—and of the 
organ of squibbing he was wholly destitute. His hand was 
too heavy for such light work. He could murder, but not 


tease. As a proof of it, I would quote in this place the 


following effusion. 


a 
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VERSES ON THE REV. DR. NOTT.* 
A NEW SONG,+ 


TO THE TUNE OF THE “VICAR AND MOSES” 


iL. 
Do you know Doctor Nott? 


With “a crook in his lot,” 

Who seven years since tried to dish up 
A neat codicil 
To the princess’s will, 


Which made Doctor Nott 


not a bishop. 


* Dr. Nott, a prebendary of Winchester, is advantageously known to 
the lovers of English literature as the editor of the poems of Surrey 
and Wyatt—which, however, he unfortunately published in so bulky 
a form as to render them inaccessible to the general reader. 

+ The verses were called forth by a sermon or two preached by 
Dr. Nott at Pisa (1821-22), where Byron resided at the time. Some 
strictures which the preacher made on immoral writings, Lord Byron 
took to be personal. His correspondence about that time shows how 
morbidly sensitive he had become to criticism, and how anxious he 
was to prove that his writings were any thing but immoral. The 


Doctor’s remarks touched too close upon Cain and Don Juan, then 


just published—particularly on the former; and this annoyed him. 


“There is nothing,” he writes to Murray,* “against the immortality of 
the soul in Cain, that I can recollect—I hold no such opinion; but, in 
a drama, the first rebel and the first murderer must be made to talk 
according to their characters. However the parsons are all preaching 
at it from Kentish Town to Pisa—the scoundrels of priests, who do 


more harm to religion than all the infidels that ever forgot their cate- 


* Moore V. p. 308, 
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Te 


So the Doctor being found 
A little unsound 
In his doctrines, at least as a teacher ; 
And kick’d from one stool, 
As a knave or fool, 


Has mounted another as preacher. 


TE: 


In that gown (like the skin 
With no lion within) 
He still for the Bench would be driving ; 
And roareth away, 
A new Vicar of Bray, 


Except that his bray lost his living. 


” INE 


‘ ’*Gainst freethinkers he roars, 
‘You should all shut your doors, 


Or be bound in the devil’s indentures.” 


chisms.” The allusion to Kentish Town refers to the Rev. Johnstone 
Grant, who preached against Cain in the chapel there. On this pas- 
sage Mr. Moore gives no note or explanation in his Life of Byron. 
Byron was determined that prebendary should not go unpunished, 
and he wrote the verses in question. The main point of their satire 
rests on a story, that Dr. Nott, who was tutor to the Princess Charlotte, 
induced her, in her girlhood, to write a promise, signed by her name, 
that he should be the first bishop after she came to the throne, and 
that on this trick being discovered, he was instantly dismissed. It is 
perfectly unnecessary to say that there is no foundation for this idle 


tale; but it was quite sufficient authority for Lord Byron’s satire. 


eS 
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And here I agree— 
For who e’er would be 


A guest where old Simony enters ? 


v. | 
Let the priest who beguiled 
His sovereign’s child 
To his own dirty views of promotion, 
Wear his sheep’s clothing still, 
Among flocks to his Will 


And dishonour the cause of devotion. 


VG 
The altar and throne 
Are in peril alone 
From such as himself, who would render 


The altar itself 
A step but to pelf, 
And pray God to pay his defender. 


VE 
But, Doctor, one word, 
Which, perhaps, you have heard— 
“ He should never throw stones who has windows 
Of glass to be broken ;’— 
And by this same token, 


As Sinner, you can’t blame what Sin does. 


VIII. 
But, perhaps, you do well— 
Your own window (they tell) 


Has long ago suffer’d erasure ; 


= 
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Not a fragment remains 
Of your character’s panes 

Since the Regent refused you a glazier. 

1D.¢ 

Though your visions of lawn 
Have been lately withdrawn, 

And you missed your “bold stroke” for a mitre ; 
In a snug little way 


You may still preach and pray, 
And from Bishop sink into Backbiter. 


«The author himself,” says Gibbon, writing of the prac- 
tice of submitting compositions to the criticism of friends, 
“is the best judge of his own performance ; no one has so 
deeply meditated on the subject ; no one is so sincerely in- 
terested in the event.” This remark does not apply to Lord 
Byron, who, as Dallas states, thought Childe Harold “was 
any thing but poetry.” The “ good critic,” too, mentioned 
by Byron as having condemned the poem, seems, strangely 
enough, to have fallen into the same error. Poetry is the 
living language of communion between sensitive minds; but 
many a well-educated man can no more read poetry than he 
can Chinese. The “good critic” of Childe Harold, in his 
Parnassian illiteracy, would probably have made the very 
tongue in which Milton enshrined his soul, a mute, a worse 
than dead, a forgotten, an unintelligible one. Had this 


“Goth” been standing on the promontory of Aigeus, at sun- 


eee 
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set, as the gorgeous horizon glowed like a mighty bed of 
flowers after the last ring of the round disk had disappeared, 
while the floor of the sea, into which those colours melted, 


yet retained a silver gloss like that of the dewy leaves of 


lilies 


and a wild purple haze came floating over the black 
mountains of the Isthmus of Corinth, and shut them in to 
that landscape of a sky, so softly and sublimely painted, yet 
fading, that an enthusiast might dream he saw the closing 
curtains of the paradise of souls, the real heaven within the 
nominal—and the sea itself seemed lulled into a moaning 
sleep—the scene might probably have imposed somewhat of 
its grandeur on the mind of that “ critical bi-ped,” and en- 
abled him to feel the sublimity of the poetry in Childe 
Harold. Poetry is the elevated expression of elevated 
thoughts, with a corresponding conviction of its truth. The 
deeper is this conviction, of the more precious quality is the 
poetry. ‘That the Romaunt is full of true poetry, no one 
now ventures to deny. No poem in ancient or modern 
literature can be compared with it, as regards subject and 
language: a waywarde childe, whose restless spirit has long 


spurned the solemn dullness of conventional life, preferring 


‘to hold intercourse with the mountain-top and the ocean- 


brink: Ida and Salamis “are to him companionship ;” and 
every broken shaft, prostrate capital, tells its tale of other 
days to a fitting listener in Harold: for him Etruria is a 


teeming soil, and the spirit of song haunts Ravenna and 


PROSPECTUS 


TO THE 


INEDITED WORKS 


| OF 


LORD BYRON. 


wus Lord Byr on said of Pope may with more justice be said of him- 
self: “He is the Poet of all times, of all climes, of all feelings, and 
of all stages of existence. A thousand years will roll away before such 
another can be hoped for in our Literature :—HE HIMSELF Is A LITERATURE.” 
Throwing aside the trammels of conventional life, in his hatred and dis- 
gust at the cant and hypocrisy which sought to annihilate him on account 
of his youthful irregularities and indiscretions ; and relying solely on the 
vast power of his own mighty genius, he contemned and defied both the 
World’s censure and praise. But for the very faults of his early education, 
the misfortunes of his youth, and the disappointments which awaited him 
as he merged into manhood -—but for the natural moodiness of his spirit, 
| and the possession of affections, that longed for something around which to 
| entwine ;—but for the want of a mother’s love, and the loss of a wife’s 
affections ;—but for a combination of evils, which would have prostrated 


another,—but for-all these,—the genius of Byron might have slumbered, 
and been lost to us and to posterity. “The light that leads astray is the 
light that shines from Heaven,” and this glorious light, which sheds its . 
effulgence over every page of his writings, will be sought for in vain in the 
effusions of his most gifted contemporaries. It is this lightning-flash of 
genius, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, that will cause posterity to speak 
of the nineteenth century as Tun AcE or Byroy. With Shakspeare, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope, the name of Byron will in future ages mark a brilliant 
period in the development of English Poesy, and the generations yet to 
come will treasure the smallest relic of the Master-mind. 

The valuable unpublished materials, which the editor has been enabled 
to amass, in tracking the footsteps of Lord Byron through:all his pilgrim- 
ages, consist of about ONE THOUSAND LETTERS; THE RavEeNNA JOURNAL OF 
THE YEAR 1822, enriched with copious notes by the late Sir Walter Scott; 
NUMEROUS UNPUBLISHED PoEMs, including the suppressed portions of his 
printed works; and a mass of AnEcpores anp Reminiscences or Lorp 
Byron by the Countess Guiccioli, Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Miss 
Bristowe; by Archdeacon Spenser, Sir Humphrey Davy, Messrs. Horace 
Smith, John Taylor, Trelawney, Gordon, Captain Boldero, and others. To 
these he is kadly permitted to add NuMEROUS LETTERS ADDRESSED TO LorD 
Byron by his most familiar friends. 

A quarter of a century has passed away since the death of Lord Byron, 
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and twenty years have elapsed since Mr. Moore’s admirable Notices of the 
1. Poet appeared. During that period death has been busy with those, out of 
regard to whom Mr. Moore was induced to omit passages in the published 
correspondence, as given in the seventeen-volume edition of Lord Byron’s - 
Works. These passages will now be restored, the editor feeling assured 
that the Public will uphold him in what he looks upon as a sacred duty, 
the rescuing the memory of Lord Byron from the many unjust aspersions 
cast upon his character, either from interested motives, or for the mere 
gratification of envy, hatred, and malice. In publishing these the utmost 
delicacy consistent with truth and candour will be obseryed; but if any 
one should feel aggrieved, the editor disclaims at once any intention of 
giving pain by the publication, and would call to mind what Tyers says in 
his Rhapsody on Pope, “ All such writings and discourses as touch no man 
will mend no man.” 
The publication of these works of the Poet in England having been 
prevented by an injunction of the Lord Chancellor, obtained through a 
combination of influences of which it is unnecessary to speak, the editor 
has determined to give them to. the Public of the United States, and thus 
place the world in possession of the materials for doing complete justice to 
the greatest of modern Poets. . 
The following distinguished persons had signified their intention of pat- 
ronising the work :— 


Her GRACE THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. Ture Lorp Aubert ConyNnGoAM: 


Tur Countess or Lincoun. Tur Rienr Hon. Sir RoperT Apair,G.C.B, 
THE CouNTESS OF CHARLEVILLE. JosnpH NEE .p, Esq., M.P., F.S,A 
Tur Rieur Hon. rue Viscount Morrrrn, | BeRiAn Borris, Esq., M.P. 
MPs Hupson Gurney, Esa. ‘ 
Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp ASHBURTON. Dawson Turner, Esq, F.R.S., FLS. A. 


Tue Rieur Hon. rHe Viscount FALKLAND. | Horace Twiss, Esa. 


The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, at 25 cents each. ‘At the 
commencement of each Volume AN ENGRAVED TITLE-PAGE and FRONTISPIECE 
will be given; and amongst other subjects already in the engravers hands, 
aré THREE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAITS, the first a curious mathematical 
sketch taken about the age of eighteen, the second a copy of the picture by. 
West, the well-known American Painter, and the third a sketch From. the 
celebrated statue by Thorwaldsen at Cambridge. 

The publication will commence. on the 1st of Oct., and be continued on the 
1st of every succeeding month, till the whole is completed. It is imagined 
that at will not exceed four volumes. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, . aM 
By Grorer Gorpon Byron, | 


In the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern 
‘ & District of New York. ~ 7a : 


Ir is with much diffidence, and no less anxiety, that I 
submit the following pages to the tribunal of public opinion. 
Placed beyond want by the liberality of a parent, with am- 
ple means to gratify my desire of visiting the scenes with 
which the name of Lord Byron had been associated, at the 
age of seventeen I commenced my pilgrimage of love and 
affection. Wherever I chanced to find myself, his spirit 
seemed to hover around me, and to encourage the zeal with 
which I collected every relic of his mighty genius, which 
had escaped the research of those who had gone before. 

At first I had no other object in view than the gratifica- 
tion of the natural desire of possessing those memorials of 
my parent. I had read his works sedulously,—I had also 
read the nana censure and praise,—I imagined, perhaps 
intuitively, that I should one day be enabled to place his 
character right with posterity. I found that many docu- 
ments, which in themselves appeared trivial and unimport- 
ant, when placed by the side of others which had been 
printed by his biographers, threw a fresh light upon the 
springs of action which influenced and governed the course 
of his destiny. I became the more eager in my pursuit. 
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My collection of documents already assumed, from its bulk, 
the appearance of importance. 

I had visited every place on the Continent at which he 
had been; I had tracked, as it were, his footsteps through 
the whole sunny south. England was still unexplored by 
me. It seemed the least likely place to meet with the 
treasures which I sought. 

Again I crossed the Atlantic and returned to my adopted 
home amongst the mountains of Virginia. I arranged the 
fruits of my travels, and became enamoured of my pursuit. 
A desire to revisit the birthplace of my father, the scenes 
of his childhood, the home of the Byrons, allowed me no 
quiet. I could not rest till this desire had been gratified, 
and on the 13th of January, 1844, found myself an inmate 
of the “Susquehanna,” about to sail for England. 

After my arrival I lost no time in seeking to enrich my 
stores by the acquisition of every scrap which bore the hal- 
lowed impress of his mind. With the exception. of one or 
two solitary and churlish refusals, I received nothing but 
courtesy in reply to my applications to those who had .been 
in communication at any period of their lives with the late 
Lord Byron. In most eases copies of letters and documents 
were sent to me; or, where withheld, reasons, which it be- 
came not me to question, were assigned, so courteously 
worded, that personally I could not but feel gratified. 


By these means I have been enabled to bring together 
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such an amount of correspondence and unpublished matter, 
both in prose and verse, that in justice to my father’s mem- 
ory I considered myself called upon to place it before the 
public. Amongst the letters which will be found in the 
present series, are some of great value as evidence of the 
real piety of Lord Byron, and which, I trust, will altogether 
remove the charge of infidelity. Others there are, which 
furnish the key to the Poet’s love of woman. It will be 
found that the infantine passion for Mary Duff, the boy’s 
love for Margaret Parker, the youth’s dream of Mary Cha- 
worth, in fact that in every instance where love is his theme, 
the impulse was the impulse of the brain, not that of the 
heart,—that he loved the ideal image of his own bright 
fantasy, not the beautiful living and breathing form before 
him. 
Amongst other papers which have come into my hands, 
are some which will entirely remove the stigma which it has 


been attempted to attach to the name of Captain Byron. 


One letter in particular,—a letter addressed by Mrs. Byron, 
on the receipt of the news of the death of her husband, to 
Mrs. Leigh, the mother-in-law of the Poet’s sister,—is a 
satisfactory reply to every insinuation against the existence of 
true conjugal affection in the parents of Lord Byron. 

If, in vindicating the character of my parent from the 
aspersions which have been heaped upon him through ig- 


norance or more sordid motives, I shall have occasionally to 


a: 


bring forward names of parties now no more, | here disclaim * 


any intention of giving offence to their surviving friends ; 


my sole object being,—and in which I trust public opinion 


will uphold me,—the fulfilment of the sacred duty the spirit 
of my father calls upon me to perform. 

In connecting the various documents, which will be 
brought forward in the present publication, with the Life of 
Lord Byron, I have had occasion to refer to many volumes, 
historical, biographical, and critical, in which any mention 
of him occurs, and have endeavoured to interest the general 
reader by such an arrangement, that the work, when tom- 


pleted, may of itself form a complete sketch of the Lirz or 


Byron. 


SU DLTTONAL- NOTLCES 


OF THE 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


In the early part of the year 1811, Lord Byron wrote to 
his mother from Athens an intimation of his intention to visit 
Egypt* before his return to England, “in the course of the 
summer’ following. It is probable, however, that finding 
the society he met with at Athens, in Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, Mr. Bruce, and Lord Sligo, so much to his taste,f he 
altered his plans. It may be, too, that his health was not 
equal to the toil of travel through the land of the pyramids, 
for in another letter to his mother, dated from on board the 
“Volage Frigate, at sea, June 25th,” announcing his ex- 
pected arrival in J uly, he says: “I must inform you that 


for a long time I have been restricted to an entire vegetable 


* The letter is dated Feb. 28,1811. “As I have received a firman 
for Egypt,” he writes, “I shall proceed to that quarter in the spring. 
—I shall most likely see you in the course of the summer ; but, of 
course, at such a distance I cannot specify any particular month.”— 
Dallas’ Corresp. vol. il. p. 25. 

+ In his “Memoranda,” he says, “This was the most delightful ac- 
quaintance which | formed in Greece.” 
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diet, neither fish nor flesh coming within my regimen: so I 
expect a powerful stock of potatoes, greens, and biscuit. I 
drink no wine.”* The required remittances also, from Mr. 
Hanson, his solicitor, appear not to have been forthcoming, 
for writing to the late Mr. Henry Drury, “ off Ushant, July 
12th,” he tells him, ‘‘ You will see or hear from, or of me, 
soon after the receipt of this, as I pass through town to re- 
pair my irreparable affairs; and thence I want to go to 
Notts, and raise rents, and to Lancs, and sell collieries, and 
back to London and pay debts,—for it seems I shall never 
have coals nor comfort till I go down to Rochdale in per- 
son.”+ Whatever may have prevented his contemplated 
visit to Eeypt—want of money, loss of health, or the enjoy- 
ment of congenial society—nothing could impair the vigour 


of his mind. Without any idea of publication—for he was 


* Dallas’ Corresp. vol. ii. p. 28. 

+ He had already (on the 29th of June) expressed himself more 
fully to Mr. Hodgson, in a letter dated at sea. “ Indeed my prospects 
are not very pleasant. Embarrassed in my private affairs, indifferent 


to public—solitary, without a wish to be social 


with a body a little 
enfeebled by a succession of fevers, but a spirit, I trust, yet unbroken, 
YT am returning home without a hope, and almost without a desire. 
The first thing I shall have to encounter will be a lawyer, the next a Jt 
creditor, then colliers, farmers, surveyors, and all the agreeable attach- 


ments to estates out of repair, and contested coal-pits.” Vol. i. p. 354. 


So again to Mr. Dallas: “My affairs, it seems, are considerably in- 
volved, and much business must be done with lawyers, colliers, farm- 


ers, and creditors.’— Dallas’ Corresp. vol. i, p. 41. 
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sick “of fops, and poesy, and prate,” and had left “the 
whole Castalian state to Bufo, or anybody else,”* and given 
up “all thoughts of authorship,” or even of “ scribbling his 
travels’”+—the leisure which the abandonment of: his Keyp- 
tian tour afforded was the parent of his future fame, and of 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” “the plan of which was laid 
in Albania, and prosecuted at Athens, where it received 
some of its finest touches, and most splendid ornaments.” 
To Mr. Hodgson he stated, that- he had ‘written some 
4,000 lines of one kind or another,” on his travels. To his 
mother he says: “If in my last production I have convinced 
the critics, or the world, I was something more than they 
took me for, I am satisfied; nor will I hazard that reputa- 
tion by a future effort. It is true I have some others in 
manuscript, but I leave them for those who come after me; 
and, if deemed worth publishing, they may serve to prolong 
my memory when [ myself shall cease to remember. I 
have a famous Bavarian artist taking some views of Athens 
for me. This will be better than scribbling, a disease I 
hope myself. cured of. I hope on my return to lead a quiet 
recluse life, but God knows and does best for us all!’{ On 
the 28th of June, whilst at sea, anticipating his arrival in 
London, he wrote to his kinsman, Mr. Dallas, requesting to 
* Letter to Mr. Hodgson, Moore, vol. ii. p 355. 


+ Letter to his mother, Dallas’ Corresp. vol. i. p. 23. 


{ Letter to his mother, ibid. p. 24. 
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see him. “If you are in town in or about the beginning of 
July, you will find me at Dorant’s in Albemarle-street, glad 
to see you. I have an imitation of Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry’ 
ready for Cawthorn, but don’t let that deter you, for I 
shan’t inflict it upon you. You know I never read my 
rhymes to visiters.”* This he considered as a good finish 
to his “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and there- 
fore, in printing it, he could scarcely be said to be breaking 
through the rule he had laid down for himself in the letters 
just quoted. 

It was in consequence of the invitation thus conveyed 
that Mr. Dallas called upon him immediately after his arri- 
val in town. On the 15th of July the friends shook hands,t 
after a separation of about two years. Lord Byron request- 
ed Mr. Dallas to superintend the satire through the press, 
as he had done on the former occasion. ‘Mr. Dallas’ disap- 


ereat on perusing the manuscript, after he 


Oo 


pointment was 


* Dallas’ Corresp. vol. ii. p. 43. 

+ “I thought his looks belied the report he had given me of his 
bodily health, and his countenance did not betoken melancholy or dis- 
pleasure at his return. He was very animated in the account of his 
travels, but assured me he had never had the least idea of writing 
them. He said he believed satire to be his forte, and to that he had 
adhered, having written, during his stay at different places abroad, a 
Paraphrase of ‘ Horace’s Art of Poetry, which would be a good finish 
to ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ He seemed to promise him- 
self additional fame from it, and I undertook to superintend its publi- 


cation, as I had done that of the satire.’—Dallas’ Recollections, p. 103. 
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had reached home, to find that a pilgrimage of such promise 
to the East should have produced nothing more sublime 
than, at best, a moderate satire, “which a muse inferior to 
his might have written in the smoky atmosphere of London.” 
The next mornng Mr. Dallas breakfasted with Lord Byron, 
at Reddish’s Hotel, in St. James’s-street. Reluctant to let 
it be known how disparagingly he thought of the work, he 
could not refrain, however, from expressing some surprise, 
that his noble friend shouid have produced nothing else du- 
ring his absence. Upon this Lord Byron said: “TI have oc- 
casionally written short poems, besides a great many stanzas 
in Spenser’s measure, relative to the countries I have visit- 
ed: they are not worth troubling you with, but you shall 
have them all with you if you like.” “So came I,” con- 
tinues Mr. Dallas, “by ‘Childe Harold’s Pulgrimag ones 
Lord Byron was urgent that the “Hints from Horace” 
should be immediately put in tram. He dwelt upon it with 
pleasure, and the manuscript was accordingly given to Caw- 
thorn to be brought forth without delay. The difference of 
opinion between Lord Byron and Mr. Dallas respecting the 


merits of “Childe Harold” has been so often stated, that it 


* “He took it from a small trunk with a number of verses. He 
said they had been read but by one person, who had found very little 
to commend and much to condemn: that he himself was of that opin- 
ion, and he was sure I should be so too. Such as it was, however, it 


was at my service.”—Dallas’ Recollections, p. 114. 
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is only necessary to notice, the result of Mr. Dallas’ per- 
severance was the suppression of the satire, and the 
publication of ‘one of the most delightful poems ever 
read.’* 

«Tn tracing the fortunes of men,” says Mr. Moore, “it is 
not a little curious to observe, how often the course of a 
whole life has depended on one single step. Had Lord 
Byron now persisted in his original purpose of giving this 
poem (the ‘Hints from Horace’) to the press, instead of 
‘Childe Harold,’ it is more than probable that he would 
have been lost, as a great poet, to the world. Inferior as 
the paraphrase is, in every respect, to his former satire, and 
in some places even descending below the level of under- 


graduate versifiers,+ its failure, there can be little doubt, 


* “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” was placed in his hands. Mr. 
Dallas took it home, and was not slow in discovermg its beauties, for 
in the course of the same evening he sent a note to his lordship, say- 
ing: “ You have written one of the most delightful poems I ever read. 
If I wrote this in flattery, I should deserve your contempt rather than 
your friendship. I have been so fascinated with ‘Childe Harold, that 
I have not been able to'lay it down. I would almost pledge my life 
on its advancing the reputation of your poetical powers, and on its 
gaining you great honour and regard, if you will do me the credit and 
favour of attending to my suggestions.”—Dallas’ Recollections, p. 114. 

+ “Who, for instance, could trace the hand of Byron in such prose, 


fringed with rhyme,” as the following :— 


“Peace to Swift’s faults! his wit hath made them pass 


Unmatched by all, save matchless Hudibras, 
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would have been certain and signal ;—his former assailants 
would have resumed their advantage over him, and either, 
in the bitterness of his mortification, he would have flung 
‘Childe Harold’ into the fire; or, had he summoned up suf- 
ficient confidence to publish the poem, its reception, even if 
sufficient to retrieve him in the eyes of the public and his 
own, could never have, at all, resembled the explosion of 
success, that mstantaneous and general acclaim of universal 
admiration into which, coming as it were, fresh from the 
land of song, he now surprised the world, and in the midst 
of which he was borne, buoyant and self-assured, alone, 
through a succession of new triumphs, each more splendid 
than the last.” 

Having overcome Lord Byron’s scruples and objections to 


the publication of “Childe Harold,” which was to appear 


Whose author is perhaps the first we meet 
Who from one couplet lopped two final feet ; 
Nor less in merit than the longer line 


The measure moves a favourite of the Nine. 


“Though at first view, eight feet may seem in vain 
Formed, save in odes, to bear a serious strain, 
Yet Scott has shown our wondering isle of late 
This measure shrinks not from a theme of weight, 

And, varied skilfully, surpasses far 

Heroic rhyme, but most in love or war, 

Whose fluctuations, tender or sublime, 

Are curbed too much by long-recurring rhyme.” 


—Moore’s Notices, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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without his name,* it was deemed advisable to place the 
manuscript in the hands of another publisher, that it might 
not, at once, be recognised as his. His Lordship only stip- 
ulated that it should not be offered to Messrs. Longman 
and Co., who had offended him by a refusal to publish his 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” on the grounds 
that it contained such severe attacks upon Mr. Southey and 
others of their literary friends. Mr. William Miller, the 
predecessor of Mr. Murray, in ‘Albemarle-street, was applied 
to by Mr. Dallas, but on looking over the manuscript, the 
severity with which Lord Elgin is treated in the poem was 
strongly objected to, and at Mr. Miller’s request Mr. Dallas 
applied to Lord Byron to omit, or modify the offensive pas- 
sages. ‘This led to the following characteristic letter from 


the latter :— 


* Mr. Dallas says it was Lord Byron’s wish to have the work pub- 
lished by “some fashionable bookseller, and that Mr. Cawthorn did 
not then rank high among the brethren of the trade.” Such a paltry 
feeling never could influence the mind of Lord Byron. He wished to 
“wear the mantle” for a time, and therefore suggested that “the Po- 
ems had better be published by different booksellers.” Besides, the 
late Mr. Cawthorn’s house in Cockspur-street, the British Library, was 
better known to men at the West End, than the medical bookshop 
then kept by Mr. Murray in Fleet-street. The reason, too, is not borne 
out by facts. At that time, “the station” of Mr. Cawthorn in the trade 
was quite equal to that of Mr. Murray, and as to “ fashion” —there has 


always been a “ Bar” to fashion in Fleet-street. 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


Letrer 1—TO MR. WILLIAM MILLER * 


“ Reddish’s Hotel, St. James’s-street, July 30, 1811. 
66 Sir, 


“T am perfectly aware of the justice of your remarks, 
and am convinced, if ever the poem is published, the same 
objections will be made in much stronger terms, But as it 
was intended to be a poem on Ariosto’s plan—that is to 
say, on no plan at all, and, as is usual in similar cases, hay- 
ing a predilection for the worst passages, I shall retain those 
parts, though I cannot venture to defend them. 

“Under these circumstances I regret that you decline the 
publication, on my own account, as I think the book would 
have done better in your hands. The previous part you 
know I have nothing to do with. But I can perfectly con- 
ceive, and indeed approve your reasons, and assure you that 

“TJ am, sir, yours truly, 
‘‘ Byron.” 

Much as his time was occupied with literature and law, 
during the few days that he had been in London, he was 
making active preparations to revisit Newstead, and on 
the 23d of July wrote a short note to his mother, ex- 

* Mr. William Miller disposed of his business to Mr, John Murray, 
and went to reside in the Isle of Thanet in the year 18—. He was a 
man much and deservedly respected, and enjoyed the friendship and 
good will of many of the most eminent men of the day. At the period 
of Mr. Dallas’ application to him he was publishing Lord Elgin’s work 
on the marbles now in the British Museum. 
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pressing “his reluctance at being kept in town to sion 
some copyhold papers for Mr. Hanson.” An affectionate 
postscript bids her “ consider Newstead as her house, not 
his, and himself only a visiter.”” It was the last letter she 
was destined to receive from him. He had brought over 


with him from Greece “four ancient Athenian skulls, dug 


out of sarcophagi—a vial of Attic hemlock—four live tor- 


toises—two live Greek servants, one an Athenian, t’other a 


Me 
" 


Yaniote, who could speak nothing but Romaic and Italian,””* 
and now he was anxious to convey his foreign ‘“ curiosities” 
with him into Nottinghamshire. On reaching town he had 
ordered a vis-a-vis to be built for him by Goodall. This 
vis-a-vis he now exchanged for a carriage belonging to Mr. 
Wedderburne Webster,t but the exchange was a source of 
annoyance both to him and to his friend, and the vis-a-vis 
built originally for Lord Byron, then exchanged with Mr. 
Webster, was again in less than three months resold to Lord 
Byron. The following letters are curious as showing, as 

* Letter to the Rev. Henry Drury, Moore, vol. i. p. 358. 

+ Mr. Wedderburne. Webster was on terms of friendly intercourse 
with Lord Byron for many years. Many of the letters addressed to 
him are on literary subjects; others, which relate to himself, are in 
that style so peculiarly his own. No concealments, no injunctions to 
secrecy, no attempt to gloss over his errors ; his ideas flow without ef- 
fort, clothed in the unstudied language of his conversations. He talks 
to you and is present, and shines the more, as a letter-writer, from 
not seeking to shine. We have no letters like his in the language; 


neither Pope, Montagu, nor Walpole, can bear comparison with Byron. 
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Mr. Webster says, that “ he was more than strict in trifles,” 
for it was the paltry false linmg of the old “Box from 
Brighton,” the term he applied to the “second-hand chaise,” 


which gave us both “so much pester.” 


Lerrer 2—TO MR. WEBSTER. 


“Reddish’s Hotel, 29th July, 1811. 
“My dear Webster, 


“As this eternal vzs-d-vzs seems to sit heavy on your soul, 
I beg leave to apprize you that I have arranged with Good- 
all: you are to give me the promised wheels, and the lining, 
with ‘the Box at Brighton,’ and I am to pay him the stip- 
ulated sum. 

“T am obliged to you for your favourable opinion, and 
trust that the happiness you talk so much of will be station- 
ary, and not take those freaks to which the felicity of com- 
mon mortals is subject. I do very sincerely wish you well, 
and am so convinced of the justice of your matrimonial ar- 
guments, that I shall follow your example as soon as I can 
get a sufficient price for my coronet. In the mean time I 
should be happy to drill for my new situation under your 
auspices ; but business, inexorable business, keeps me here. 
Your letters are forwarded. If I can serve you in any way, 
command me. I will endeavour to fulfil your requests as 
awkwardly as another. I shall pay you a visit, perhaps, in 
the autumn. Believe me, dear W.., 


“ Yours unintelligibly, B.” 


THE 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF 


Lerrer 3—TO MR. WEBSTER. 


“ Reddish’s Hotel, July 31st, 1811. 
cM year uy ce Vere 


‘“‘T always understood that the lining was to accompany 
the carriage: if not, the carriage may accompany the lining, 
for I will have neither one nor the other. In short, to 
prevent squabbling, this is my determination, so decide ;—if 
you leave it to my feelings (as you say) they are very 
strongly in favour of the said lining. Two hundred guineas 
for a carriage with ancient lining!!! Rags and rubbish! 
You must write another pamphlet, my dear W., before; but 
pray do not waste your time and eloquence in expostulation, 
because it will do neither of us any good, but decide—con- 
tent, or not content. 

«The best thing you can do for the tutor you speak of, 
will be to send him in your vis (with the lining) to 

ai) ee ese 
Niversity of Gottingen.’ 


How can you suppose, (now that my own bear* is dead,) 


* Lord Byron’s Bear. The following anecdote of Messrs. Byron 
and Bruin, has reference to the bear mentioned in the text, a most 
tame and docile animal. “His Lordship,” says my informant, “was 
suddenly called down to Nottinghamshire. He had taken places for 
‘two gentlemen’ in a northern mail, in the names of Byron and Bruin, 
"Twas a dark November night—the friends arrived in Lombard-street, 
in a hackney-coach, a little before eight. The off-door of the mail, at 


his Lordship’s demand, was opened; Byron placed his travelling-cap 
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that I have any situation for a German genius of this kind, 


till I get another—or some children. Iam infinitely obliged 


to you for your invitations, but I can’t pay so high fora 
second-hand chaise to make my friends a visit. The coronet 
will not grace ‘the pretty vis’ till the tattered lining ceases 


to disgrace it 


on Bruin’s head, and pushed him into the vehicle, followed, and imme- 
diately made him squat on the seat. They occupied the whole of the 
back; and it so happened that they were the only passengers who 
started from the Post-Office. At Islington they took in a third, a 
commercial traveller for some city house, talkative and vulgar—a 
pleasant companion, beyond doubt, for an educated Peer, young, proud, 
and splenetic! Whenever the new-comer hazarded a question, a pre- 
tended snore, loud and deep, was his Lordship’s only reply. At 
length, tired of addressing his younger fellow-traveller, who seemed 
too soundly asleep to keep up a conversation, he cast a longing eye 
towards the quiet gentleman in the fur cap in the other corner, whom 
he now addressed with—‘A very dark cold night this, sir!—To 
smother a laugh Lord Byron was obliged to issue a tremendous snore, 
that almost alarmed his quiescent friend, Bruin, who, of course, deign- 
ed no answer; so, believing him deaf, in defiance of Chesterfield, his 
interrogator sought to seize a breast-button, but encountered nothing 
but fur. ‘Ah! sir” said he, ‘this is indeed a very nice warm travel- 
ling coat of yours. Receiving no reply, but a growl and a snore, he 
had no alternative left, and gave his tongue a holiday and slept. The 
early dawn revealed Bruin’s head, with muzzled mouth, but glaring 
eyes, within three feet of his own. ‘My God! he exclaimed, ‘the 
deaf gentleman in the nice warm travelling coat is a real live bear !— 
Help! murder! coach! stop! roused the slumbering guard. ‘Let 
me out! let me out! and out he went, and left his unsocial compan- 


ions in full possession of the interior, content with the seat on the box 


Qi 
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“Pray favour me with an answer, as we must finish the 
affair one way or another immediately,—before next week. 
“‘ Believe me, Yours very truly, 


‘‘ Byron.” 


Harassed in mind by the necessity of raising, through 
his solicitor, money on the Rochdale property to pay his 
debts; busily engaged in preparing “Childe Harold” for 
the press; and mixed up in petty annoyances, the hunting 
up a publisher, and squabbling about “rags and rubbish ;” 
with a body ‘a little shaken by one or two smart fevers ;” 
Lord Byron was now doomed to receive the severest shock 
of-any that had hitherto befallen him. He had written, as 
we have seen, but a few days previous, announcing his jour- 
ney to Newstead, full of anticipations of again beholding 
“the one friend in the world whom he could trust.’’ Mrs. 
Byron had been for some time indisposed, but not so as to 
create any uneasiness in those who were around her. She 


was, from her inclination to corpulence, at all times a peril- 


for the rest of his journey.” The Way-Bill is still extant, and the 
story is known and has become one of the tales and legends of the 
“Old North Road.” On the death of his friend “Bruin,” Lord Byron 
wrote the following :— 


No. 1—Eprraru on Mr. Bear. 


Rough were his manners, ragged was his hair, 


Black was his hue, and monstrous was his make e 
His hug was mortal, and his name was “ Bear,” 


And all who knew him wished him at the stake. 
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ous subject for illness, and her dissolution at length was as 
sudden as it was unexpected. To his early friend, Dr. 
Pigot, of Southwell, Lord Byron thus writes, on his way 
from town to Newstead on the melancholy occasion :—‘“ My 
poor mother died yesterday: and I am on my way from 
town to attend her to the family vault. I heard one day of 
her illness, the next of her death. Thank God, her last mo- 
ments were most tranquil. .... I now feel the truth of 
Mr. Gray’s observation,* ‘That we can only have one mo- 
ther! Peace be with her!” 

Death had now separated the mother and child. “Peace 
be with the dead!+ Regret cannot wake them. With a 
sigh to the departed, let us resume the dull business of life, 
in the certainty that we also shall have our repose!” 

“T am yet stupid from the shock, and though I do eat, and 
drink, and talk, and even laugh, at times, yet I can hardly 
persuade myself that ] am awake, did not every morning 
convince me mournfully to the contrary. I shall now waive 
the subject—the dead are at rest, and none but the dead 
can be so!’{ The mother, who had sacrificed the whole 
period of life,§ when life is full of enjoyment, for her son, 

* “T never discovered this till it was too late. It is thirteen years 
ago, and every day I live it sinks deeper into my heart.”—Gray’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 482. 

+ Dallas’ Corresp. p. 129. 

+ Letter to Mr. Hodgson, Moore, vol. ii. p. 50. 


§ The following extract is from a letter to the editor, from one of 
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for “she had nothing on earth but him to live for,’’—the 
mother, born to affluence, who courted penury, that her son 
might come without debt to the family honours; the mo- 
ther who, whatever her faults, was ever the fond, affection- 
ate, anxious parent of her boy, was gone, to be no more seen. 
On the night of his arrival at Newstead, the waiting-woman, 
in passing the door of the room where the corpse lay, heard 
the sound of some one sighing heavily within, and on enter- 
ing found his lordship sitting in the dark beside the bed. 
She remonstrated with him for so giving way to grief, when 
he burst into tears, and exclaimed, “I had but one friend in 


the world, and she is gone!” 


the few now living to whom Mrs. Byron was known in Aberdeen.— 
“Tn Aberdeen his mother lived in almost perfect seclusion, on account 
of the great deteriorations her property had suffered in paying off 
her deceased husband’s debts. She kept no company, but was re- 
garded and esteemed by all who knew her, and her amiable disposi- 
tion and manners were particularly shown towards all those whom 
she thought fit to associate, in reading or in sports, with her darling 
son, He was her darling son; for I have seen her, when he has only 
been going out for an ordinary walk, entreat him, with the tear glis- 
tening in her eye, to take care of himself, as ‘she had nothing on earth 
but him to live for;—a circumstance not at all pleasing to his adven- 
turous spirit, the more especially as some of' his companions, who wit- 
nessed the affectionate scene, would at school, or at their sports, make 
light of it, and ridicule him about it. The Hon, Mrs. Byron had a 
beautiful countenance, and rather a petite figure, but had somewhat 
too much of the embonpoint, and was naturally a woman of spirit and 


gayety.” 
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The one depositary of his literary hopes and aspirations ; 
the one being whose anxiety’for his success never abated ; 
she who, with an almost intuitive forecast, had from child- 
hood foreseen his future greatness and glory ;* the friend of 
all others with whom he delighted to unbosom, in almost 


daily correspondence, the hopes and fears that beset his 


path through life—the one sure guide of the child, the boy, 


and the man, whose friendship was not alloyed by aught of 
selfish feeling,—the one object, upon which his grateful 
heart could lavish its purest affections, was never again to 
meet his anxious gaze. 

It has been added to the dark catalogue of the transgres- 
sions, which envy and hatred have conjured up, and charged 
Lord Byron with, that his feelings were estranged from his 


only surviving parent, that an incompatibility of temper, and 


® Galt’s Life of Byron, p. 160.—“ Her anxiety for the success of his 
first literary essays may be collected from the pains, which he so con- 
siderately took, to tranquillize her on the appearance of the hostile 
review. Every mention of him in print was watched by her with 
eagerness; and she had got bound together in a volume, which a 
friend of mine once saw, a collection of all the literary notices that 
had appeared of his early poems and satires,—written over on the 
margin, with observations of her own, which to my informant appear- 
ed indicative of much more sense and ability than, from her general 
character, we should be inclined to attribute to her.’—Moore’s Notices, 
vol. ii. p. 86. That Lord Byron himself fully appreciated the good 
sense of his mother, is established by the fact of the frequency of his 


letters, and the deference he always paid to her wishes. 
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petty jealousies, and rivalries, had widened the breach be- 
tween the mother and the son. That this is the mere off- 


g of malice is evident from the habitual manner in 


sprin 
which he addressed her, indicative at all times of affection 
and deference, and solicitude for her welfare. If at times 
he playfully addressed her as “ Kitty Gordon,” it was sim- 
ply the act of a spoiled child, and invariably removed any 
trace of displeasure which had darkened the brow of his 
mother. ‘The pride of family,—the high descent of his own 
and his mother’s,—led Lord Byron, in writing, to adopt the 
somewhat ‘royal style and title” of “ Dear Madam,” more 
frequently than “Dear Mother,” but this implied nothing 
more than a feeling of greater respect. He, at all times, 
consulted her wishes, and ministered with unceasing care to 
her comforts, denying himself many self-gratifications, and 
giving up Newstead almost exclusively to her use,* that in 
all things he might keep the fifth commandment, and fulfil 
the duty of ason. “ Her affection for him,” says Mr. Galt, 
“had been so fond and dear, that he undoubtedly returned 
it with unaffected sincerity ; and, from many casual and in- 
cidental expressions, which I have heard him employ con- 

* He had arranged by his will, that if she survived, she should en- 
joy “the house and manor for life, besides a sufficient income,” and on 
going abroad that she should “be the tenant till his return ?’—(see his 
letter to her dated Oct. 7, 1808.) On his return he wrote to her a few 
days only before her death, “you will consider Newstead as your 


house, not mine ; and me only as a visiter.” 
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cerning her, I am persuaded that his filial love was no‘, at 
any time, even of an ordinary kind. The manner in which 
he lamented her death, clearly proves, that the integrity of 
his affection had never been impaired.” Of the fervency 
of his sorrow for her death, there can be no doubt: the 
very pndeav ont which he made to conceal it by indifference, 
was proof of its depth and anguish, though he hazarded the 
strictures of the world by the indecorum of his conduct on 
the occasion of the funeral. Having declined to follow the 
remains himself, he stood looking from the hall-door at the 
procession, till the whole had moved away: and then turn- 
ing to young Rushton, who was the only person left besides 
himself, he desired him to fetch the sparring-gloves, and 
proceeded with him to his usual exercise. But the scene 
was impressive, and spoke eloquently of a grieved and bruis- 
ed heart: he sparred in silence all the time, and the lad 
thought that he hit harder than was his habit; but at last, 
—the struggle seeming too much for him—he flung away 
the gloves, and retired to his room.* 

If ever there was one anecdote from which it would be 
safe to form our notion of a man’s whole character, I ven- 
ture to say, this is that one. Excellent natural feelings,— 


the curse of reality to check, and the blessing of fancy to 


* In the silence and solitude of his chamber he gave vent to his 
feelings, and a fragment, expressive of deep repressed grief, will be 


presented to the reader in another place. 
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heighten, their flow,—the misery of conscious solitariness of 
heart and mind, and the proud rebellious scorn of the very 
sympathies which that heart inly bled for,—we have all 


before us. It is a picture in which 


Whate’er Lorraine light touch’d with softening hue, 


Or savage Rosa dash’d, 


are beautifully and fearfully combined. Not Shakspeare 
could have invented such a scene. 

Much has been said and written with a view of repre- 
senting Captain Byron, the Poet’s father, as a profligate ; 
but the peculiar circumstances of his early history are such 
as to furnish a certain measure of apology for many great 
admitted errors. It is true, the occasional recklessness of 
his capricious nature supplied his enemies with weapons 
against himself; yet his faults were not such as they stand 
before the world in all the dark Murillo tints of his 
slanderers. 

Captain John Byron was the elder son of the celebrated 
admiral, the Honourable John Byron, or, as the sailors 
called him, “Foul Weather Jack,’ whose adventures in 


y) 


Patagonia, after the loss of the “ Wager,” are on record, 
and too well known to require any notice here. Educated 
at a foreign military academy, on his return to England, he 
entered the Coldstream Guards, where his amiability, not 


less than his fine personal appearance, made him the fa- 
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vourite of all. A high degree of personal beauty, it has 
been remarked, has always distincuished the members of 
the various branches of the Byron family ; and this attribute 
Captain Byron possessed to such an extent as to procure 
for him the nickname of ‘‘Handsome Jack.” Those who 
have depicted him as a “handsome sensualist, unredeemed 
by any good quality of understanding, of heart, or even of 
temper,” were under the influence of those bitter feelings, 
which are the natural consequence of family grievances. It 
is greatly to be suspected that the remembrance of these 
injuries had much to do with the recollection of his frailties, 
and that the latter would never have been so prominently 
set before the public eye, had their memories not been 
refreshed by the offended pride of the irritated parties. 
Gifted as Captain Byron was, with passions naturally vio- 
lent, possessed of great personal vanity too, surrounded with 
voluptuous temptations more constantly than perhaps any 
one of his brother officers,—that such a person was likely 
to pass through the many years of youth which lay before 
him, amidst such gay society as enlivened London towards 
the end of the last century, without ever deviating from the 
straight path, would have been considered, certainly, by any 
calm calculator, as improbable. In 1778, he acquired ex- 
traordinary eclat by carrying off to the continent the Mar- 
chioness of Carmarthen, whom he married after the House 


of Lords had pronounced her divorce from the Marquis. 
3 
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This union, so inauspiciously entered into, proved not a very 
happy one. Within two years after, that lady died at her 
country-seat, in consequence of a severe cold which she had 
caught by exposure in the garden, and not of a broken 
heart, as ill-natured friends reported. The issue. of this 
marriage was two daughters, one of whom, the Honourable 
Augusta Byron, now the wife of Colonel George Leigh, 
still survives. 

Captain Byron then married Miss Catherine Gordon, of 
Gight, an heiress, and a descendant of King James the 
Second, of Scotland, through his daughter, the Princess 
Jane Stuart, who married the Marquis of Huntly. Even on 
this occasion the evil tongue was not at rest. Love was 
said to have influenced Captain Byron’s choice less than the 
estate of his bride. However, the prymg world’s charitable 
conclusions were, as usual, wrong in this instance too, Miss 
Gordon, though small in figure, possessed sufficient personal 
beauty to render her attractive, even without her more solid 
charms. Her face was animated, and fascinating to a 
greater degree than her embonpoint in after life seemed to 
have indicated. But the honeymoon was scarcely at an 
end, when the fact of his having espoused a lady of large 
wealth, was enough to impress Captain Byron’s creditors 
(more of whom, as Lord Byron, in his own case, said, were 
Jews than Samaritans) with a keen sense of the wisdom and 


prudence of forthwith urging their claims with new vigour, 
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Mrs. Gordon Byron (the name of Gordon was added to that 
of her husband’s in compliance with a condition imposed by 
will on whoever should become the husband of the heiress 
of Gight) readily gave up 3000/., the cash in hand at the 
time of her marriage, and, two years later, the estate was 
sold to Lord Haddo for the sum of 17,850/., the whole of 
which was applied to the payment of Mr. Byron’s debts, 
with the exception of about 4000/., vested in trustees for 
Mrs. Byron’s separate use. 

“A strange occurrence,” says my informant, “took place 
previous to the sale of the lands. .All the doves left the 
house of Gight and came to Lord Haddo’s, and so did a 
number of herons, which had built their nests for many 
years in a wood on the banks of a large loch, called the 
Hagberry Pot. When this was told to Lord Haddo, he 
pertinently replied, ‘Let the birds come, and do them no 
harm; for the land will soon follow;’ which it actually 
gids 

In the summer of 1786, Captain Byron, accompanied by 
his wife, left Scotland to proceed to France, whence he 
returned in December of the following year. During their 
‘ stay in Holles-street, London, Mrs. Byron, on the 22d of 

| January, 1788, gave birth to her first and only child, the 
Poet. In the year 1790, Mr. and Mrs. Byron took up their 
residence at Aberdeen, where, after they had lived together 


for a short time in lodgings, they separated, without coming 
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to an open rupture, for Captain Byron used frequently to 
visit his wife and son. Gossip, the plague of society every- 
where, is a positive curse in a Scotch town. Most persons 
have remarked how naturally a love of gossip leads to the 
habit of lying: in time, what the slanderer cannot hear, he 
invents; and, like all vices, when indulged, it becomes 
tyrannous, and at last the original retailer of petty chit-chat 
grows into the “ measureless liar.” 

The domestic circumstances of Captain and Mrs. Byron, 
of course, could not escape the notice of male and female 
tittle-tattlers, whose charitable constructions were exactly 
such as might be expected, but which are now on record as 
positive truth. If women indulge in gossipping, we may be 
inclined to find an excuse for it in their versatility ; but if 
their “‘ bearded counterparts” practise the noble art of “re- 
porters,” they go more systematically to work in distorting 
facts, and therefore deserve in still stronger degree the con- 
tempt of mankind. 

Lord Byron, however regardless of personal attacks, was 


extremely sensitive, when members of his family were the 


objects of the slanderer’s arrow,—nay, even slight, or unin- 
tentional errors committed on the part of those, who by no 
means desired to misrepresent facts, gave him, whenever 
they touched relatives, dead or living, great uneasiness, not 


to say, actual pain. As a proof of it, I may, perhaps, be 


permitted here to quote a portion of a letter, which the 
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reader will find in the place assigned it in the chronological 


order | have adopted :— 


» “This is a long letter, and principally about my family ; 
but it is the fault of Mr. Pichot, my ‘benevolent’ biogra- 
pher. He may say of me whatever of good or evil pleases 
him; but I desire that he should speak of my relations only 
as they deserve. If you could find an occasion of making 
him, as well as M. Nodier, rectify the facts relative to my 
father, and publish them, you would do me a great service ; 
for I cannot bear to have him unjustly spoken of. 

«T must conclude abruptly, for I have occupied you too 

" long. Believe me to be very much honoured by your es- 
teem, and always your obliged and 

“Obedient servant, 
“ NoeL Byron. 
«P_§, The 10th or 12th of this month I shall embark 
for Greece, Should I return, I shall pass through Paris, 
and shall be much flattered in meeting you and your friends. 
Should I not return, give me as affectionate a place in your 


remembrance as possible.” 


Captain Byron, from pecuniary difficulties, found it neces- 
sary at last to quit Scotland. He returned, in 1790, to 
France, where, as we have seen, he had previously been re- 
siding on terms of intimacy with old Marshal Biron, and. 
died at Valenciennes in 1791. When the news of his death 
3% 
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reached Mrs. Byron, “her grief,’ says Mary Gray, the af- 


fectionately remembered nurse of the poet, and then his 


mother’s only attendant, ‘bordered on distraction, and her 


shrieks were so loud as to be heard in the street.” But let 


Mrs. Byron speak for herself, in a letter written in reply to 


that which brought the painful intelligence.* 


* The Hon. Mrs. Leigh accompanied this letter with a note, when 


she kindly sent it to me, which I trust I may be forgiven for transeri- 


bing :— 


“Dear Sir— 


“ Tuesday. 


“TI do assure you that I have been this whole day and all last night 


looking for the letter, and I have found every letter but it. I do not 


relinquish the search or hope of finding it, but it is a nuisance to have 


mislaid it. In my chasse I have found something you may like to 


read. It isa letter from my stepmother, Mrs. Byron, to my mother- 


in-law, then my aunt, and father’s sister, who was with my poor father 


when he died. 


Mr. Moore’s charitable aspersions somewhat. 


I think it tells well for him, and for her, and refutes 


“The following is the only record I can find of my father as regards 


my brother; it is an extract from a letter to me of his sister’s, dated 


‘ Aberdeen, Dec. 28, 1789. 


“¢T thank you for your advice, and will follow it 


and, indeed, my 


son is in a great measure comfort to me, and he is as handsome as all 


our family are, 


“My father died at the age of thirty-five, my brother being then 


only three years and a half old; it cannot, therefore, be supposed that 


his errors and feelings would have had influence in the formation of 


his son’s disposition and character, either for good or evil. 


“My father was, as in the case of his son, probably left much to 


the care of his mother—from his father’s absence from his family— 
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Lerrer 4—TO MRS. LEIGH. 


“ Aberdeen, August 23d, 1799. 
“My dear Madam— 


“You wrong me very much when you suppose I would 
not lament Mr. Byron’s death. It has made me very mis- 
erable, and the more so that I had not the melancholy sat- 
isfaction of seeing him before his death. If I had known of 
his illness I would have come to him. I do not think I 
shall ever get the better of it ;—nhecessity not inclination 
parted us, at least on my part, and I flatter myself it was 


the same with him; and notwithstanding all his foibles,* 


being engaged in the active duties of his profession, far away from 
his home. My father was placed at a foreign military academy. At 
that time those establishments, I am told, were very inferiorly con- 
ducted to those of the present time. From thence he was transplanted 
into the Coldstream Guards, exposed to all the temptations which as- 
sail extreme personal beauty and captivation of manners. These are 
the temptations one knows of! Who can judge of those from within? 
or, indeed at this distance of time, of the outward ones he had to con- 
tend with ? 

“ Here is also something of Ada’s name, from a letter of my brother. 
‘Verona, Noy. 6, 1816. Ada 


by the way Ada’s name (which I 
found in our pedigree under King John’s reion)—is the same with that 
rao) 5 co) 

of the sister of Charlemagne, as I read the other day in a book treat- 
ing of the Rhine, ” 

* “Tn fact my father was, in his youth, any thing but a ‘ Ccelebs in 
search of a Wife” He ran out three fortunes, and once wanted a 
guinea, that he wrote for; I have the note.’—Medwin’s Conversations, 


vol. 1. p. 52. 
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for they deserve no worse name, I ever sincerely loved him ; 
and believe me, my dear Madam, I have the greatest regard 
and affection for you, for the very kind part you have acted 
to poor Mr. Byron, and it is a great comfort to me that he 
was with so kind a friend at the time of his death. You 
say he was sensible to the last. Did he ever mention me? 
Was he long ill, and where was he buried? Be so good as 
to write all those particulars, and also send me some of his 
hair. As to money matters, they are perfectly indifferent 
to me. I only wish there may be enough to pay his debts, 
and to pay you the money you have laid out on his account. 
I wish it was in my power to do all this; but a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year will do little, which is all I have, 
and am due a great deal of money in this country. 

“George is well. I shall be happy to let him be with 
you sometimes, but at present he is my only comfort, and 
the only thing that makes me wish to live. I hope, if any 
thing should happen to me, you will take care of him. I 
was not well before, and I do not think I shall ever recover 
the severe shock I have received. It was so unexpected. 
If I had only seen him before he died! Did he ever men- 
tion me? I am unable to say more. Believe me, yours, 
with sincere affection, 

“C. Byron. 


“Pray write soon.” 
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“If to be able to depict powerfully the painful emotions, 
it is necessary first to have experienced them, or in other 
words, if, for the poet to be great, the man must. suffer, 

od Lord Byron, it must be owned, paid early this dear price of 
mastery.”* ‘In the short space of one month,” are his 
own words, in a note on “Childe Harold,” “I have lost her 
who gave me being, and most of those who made that be- 
ing tolerable.” His letters to his friends depict, in lan- 
guage the most piteous, the agonized state of his mind. To 
one he says: “My mother lies a corpse in this house; one 
of my best friends is drowned in a ditch. What can I say, 
or think, or do? I received a letter from him the day be- 


— fore yesterday. My dear Scrope,} if you can spare a mo- 


* Moore’s Notices, vol. ii. p. 37. He never mentioned the friends 
of whom death had deprived him without visible emotion, long in af- 
ter life. “He loved to dwell on their merits,” says Lady Blessington, 
“and talked of them with a tenderness, as if their deaths had been 
recent, and not years ago. Talking of some of them and deploring 
their loss, he observed with a bitter smile: ‘But, perhaps, it is as 
well that they are gone; it is less bitter to mourn their deaths, than 
to have to regret their alienation; and who knows but that, had they 
lived, they might have become as faithless as others I have known. 
Experience has taught me, that the only friends we can call our own, 
—that can know no change,—are those over whom the grave has 
closed: the seal of death is the only seal of friendship.’ ”—Convers. 
Dey LO, ] 

+ Mr. Scrope Davies, “one of the cleverest men I ever knew, in 
conversation. Hobhouse is also very good in this line, though it is of 


less consequence to a man who has other ways of showing his talents 


+ 
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ment, do come down to me—I want a friend.” ‘To another : 
“You may have heard of the sudden death of my mother 
and poor Matthews,* which, with that of Wingfield,t has 
made asad chasm in my connections. Indeed, the blows 
have followed each other so rapidly, that I am yet stupid 
from the shock. You will write to me? I am solitary, 
and I never felt solitude irksome before.” Again: “ At 
three-and-twenty I am left alone, and what more can we be 
at seventy? It is true I am young enough to begin again, 
but with whom can I retrace the laughing part of life ?” 


And to Mr. Dallas, after mentioning the death of his mother, 


than in company. Scrope was always ready, and often witty.”—MS. 
Journal of Lord Byron. Ina letter to Mr. Hodgson he also says: 
“Davies has been here. His gayety (death cannot mar it) has done 
me service.” : 

* Mr. Charles Skinner Matthews, was the son of Mr. John Mat- 
thews, of Belmont, Herefordshire, author of the Parody on Pope’s 
“ Eloisa,” entitled “ Eloisa in Dishabille.” His brothers, the author of 
“The Diary of an Invalid,” and the late Prebendary of Hereford, were 
also both men of great classical acquirements. 

+ The Hon. John Wingfield, brother to Lord Powerscourt. The 
two additional stanzas, 91 and 92, and the note appended by Lord 
Byron to the first canto of “Childe Harold,” express his grief for the 
loss of his early friend, who is the “Alonzo” of “Childish Recollec- 
tions,” vol. vil. p. 139, 140. 

“My poor schoolfellow Wingfield died at Coimbra. In Matthews I 
have lost my guide, philosopher, and friend; in Wingfield a friend 


only, but one whom I could have wished to have preceded in his long 


journey.”—Letter to Mr. Dallas, p. 63. 


* 
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of Matthews, and of Wingfield, all within a month, he says: 
“T had heard from all three, but not seen one! But let 
this pass; we shall all one day pass along with the rest— 
the world is too full of such things, and our very sorrow is 
selfish. JI shall be glad to hear from you on business, on 
commonplace, on any thing, on nothing—but death—I am 
already too familiar with the dead! It is strange that I 
look upon the skulls which stand beside me (I have always 
had four in my study) without emotion, but I cannot strip 
the features of those I have known of their fleshy covering, 
even in idea, without a hideous sensation: but the worms 
are less ceremonious. Surely the Romans did well when 
they burned the dead.”* Towards the end of August he 
seems to have become more calm. He had during the first 
paroxysm of grief sought a melancholy pleasure in drawing 
out instructions for his will, and examining the papers of 
the deceased. “I have found,” he writes to Mr. Dallas, 
“amongst my poor mother’s papers, all my letters from the 
Kast, and one in particular of some length from Albania.” 
The re-perusal of these letters brought his thoughts back to , 
the publication of his poem, and suggested the idea of add- 
why ing notes. “ As I kept no journal,” he says, “the letters 
written on the spot are the best.” Still he felt the desola- 
tion of his hearth, and says, “I feel tolerably miserable, and 
am at the same time subject to a kind of hysterical merri- 


* Dallas’ Corresp. vol. ii. p. 72. 
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ment, which I can neither account for nor conquer, and yet 
I do not feel relieved by it.” . “ You must excuse my 
flippancy, for I am writing I know not what, to escape from 
myself.” ... . ‘ You must excuse all this, for I have noth- 
ine to say in this lone mansion but of myself, and yet I 
would willingly talk or think of aught else.” 

It was. during this season of grief that he received a 
“Roland” for the ‘ Oliver” he had sent to Mr. Webster 


on the subject of the “rags and rubbish,” and he again held 
J S 8 


out the hand of good fellowship in the following letter :— 


Lerrer 5.—TO MR. WEBSTER. 


“Newstead Abbey, August 24th, 1811. 
“My dear W.— 


“Conceiving your wrath to be somewhat evaporated, and 
your dignity recovered from the hysterics into which my in- 
nocent note from London had thrown it, I should feel happy 
to be informed how you have determined on the disposal of 
this accursed coach, which has driven us out of our good 
humour and good manners to a complete standstill, from 
which I begin to apprehend that I am to lose altogether 
your valuable correspondence. 

“Your angry letter arrived at a moment to which I shall 
not allude further, as my happiness is best consulted in for- 


getting it.* You have perhaps heard also of the death of 


* The death of his mother, 
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poor Matthews, whom you recollect to have met at New- 
stead. He was one whom his friends will find it difficult to 
replace; nor will Cambridge ever see his equal. I trust 
you are on the point of adding to your relatives instead of 
losing them; and of friends a man of fortune will have a 
plentiful stock—at his table. 

“J dare say you are gay and connubial and popular, so 
that in the next Parliament we shall be having you a Coun- 
ty Member. But beware your tutor; for I am sure he 
Germanized that sanguinary letter. You must not write 
such another to your Constituents. For myself (as the 
mildest of men) I shall say no more about it. 

«Seriously, mio caro W——, if you can spare a moment 
from matrimony, I shall be glad to hear that you have re- 
covered from the pucker into which this ws (one would 
think it had been a sulky) has thrown you. You know I 
wish you well; and if I have not inflicted my society upon 
you, according to your own invitation, it is only because I 
am not a social animal, and should feel sadly at a loss 
among countesses and maids of honour, particularly being 
just come from a far country, where ladies are neither cared 
for, nor fought for, nor danced after, nor mixed at all (pub- 
licly) with the men-folks ; so that you must make allowance 
for my natural diffidence and two years’ travel. But—God 
and yourself willing—I shall certes pay my promised. visit, 
as I shall be in town, if Parliament meet, in October. 
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“In the mean time let me hear from you, (without a privy 
: council,) and believe me, in sober sadness, 
«Yours very sincerely, 


‘‘ Byron.” 


i eel 


Lord Byron, both at school and college, had formed 
friendships, which, in his own words, “affection urged him 
to continue,” and which elsewhere he has said “ were pas- 
sions with him.” Amongst those who shared this strong 
feeling of regard, was the Rev. Francis Hodgson, who at a 

very early age had published a translation of Juvenal, which 
| is mentioned in terms of strong praise in the “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” Since then he has written several 
original poems,* one of which had been just published, and 
was much relished by Lord Byron. Mr. Webster had met 
Mr. Hodgson at Newstead, and was fully conscious of Lord 
Byron’s attachment to him. Knowing that it would interest 
him, he had enclosed a letter from Mr. Hare Naylor, con- 
taining a rather violent condemnation of the book. In re- 


ply, Lord Byron wrote 


* The “ Alterative,” a satire; “Lady Jane Grey;” “Sir Edgar ;” 


and “ The Friends ;” he also, in conjunction with Dr. Butler, translated 
“Charlemagne,” by Lucien Bonaparte. Dr. Hodgson is now Provost 


Oo 
of Eton. 
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Letrer 6—MR. WEBSTER. 


“Newstead Abbey, Notts, August 31st, 1811. 
“My dear W.— 
Yi 


“T send you back your friend’s letter, and though I don’t 
agree with his Canons of Criticism, they are not the worse 
for that. My friend Hodgson is not much honoured by the 
comparison to the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ;’ which is noto- 
riously, as far as the poetry goes, the worst written of its 
kind. The world has been long but of one opinion; namely, 
that its sole merit lies in the notes, which are indisputably 
excellent. Had Hodgson’s ‘ Alterative’ been placed with 
the ‘ Baviad,’ the compliment had been higher to both; for 
surely the ‘ Baviad’ is as much superior to Hodgson’s poem, 
as I do firmly believe Hodgson’s poem to be to the ‘ Pur- 
suits of Literature.’ 

“Your correspondent talks for talking’s sake, when he 
says ‘Lady Jane Grey’ is neither epic, nor dramatic, nor 
legendary. Who ever said it was ‘epic’ or ‘dramatic ?” 
He might as well say his letter was neither ‘epic nor dra- 
matic!’ The poem makes no pretensions to either character. 
‘Legendary’ it certainly is; but what has that to do with 
its merits? All stories of that kind, founded on facts, are 
in a certain degree legendary ; but they may be well or ill 
written, without the smallest alteration in that respect. 

«When Mr. Hare prattles about the ‘ economy,’ &., he 


sinks sadly ; all such expressions are the mere cant of a 
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schoolboy hovering round the skirts of criticism. Hodgson’s 
tale is one of the best efforts of his muse, and Mr. Hare’s 
approbation must be of more consequence, before any one 
will reduce it to a ‘seule,’ or be much affected by ‘the 
place’ he ‘assigns’ to the productions of a man like Hodg- 
son. But I have said more than I intended, and only beg 
you never to allow yourself to be imposed upon by such 
‘common-place’ as the sixth-form letter you sent me. 
Judge for yourself. 

“T know the Mr. Banks* you mention, though not to 
that ‘extreme’ you seem to think; but I am flattered by his 
‘boasting’ on such a subject, (as you say;) for I never 
thought him likely to ‘boast’ of any thing which was not 
his own. J am not ‘melancholick’—pray what ‘folk, dare 
to say such a thing? I must contradict them by being 
very merry at their expense. 

“‘T shall invade you in the course of the winter, out of 
envy, as Lucifer looked at Adam and Eve. Pray be as 
happy as you can, and write to me that I may catch the 
infection. “ Yours ever, 

“Byron.” 

Towards the close of August, Lord Byron commenced 


his correspondence with the late Mr. Murray, destined to 


* « He is very clever, very original, and has a fund of information; 
he is also very good-natured, but not much of a flatterer.”—Lady 


Blessington’s Convers., p. 172. 
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be so voluminous, and of so great a value to his future 
biographers. ‘The first letter bears the date of “ Newstead, 
Aug. 23, 1811,” and was written in consequence of Mr. 
Dallas having informed him that Mr. Murray, to whom at 
length had been intrusted’ the manuscript of ““ Childe 
Harold” for publication, had requested his permission to 
show it to the late Mr. Gifford, the editor of the “Quar- 
terly Review.” In this letter Lord Byron expresses his 
repugnance to such a proceeding; and on learning that, 
notwithstanding, Mr. Murray had not consulted his ex- 
pressed wishes in the matter, but had placed the poem in 
Mr. Gifford’s hands, he “wrote to abuse him,” as he tells 
Mr. Dallas, as Mr. G. would “certainly think that it was 
done by my wish, though you know the contrary.” It was 
some time before this “ breach of confidence” was eradicated 
from his mind, and, indeed, in the course of the present nar- 
rative, other letters will show that it never was completely 
forgotten, nor forgiven. But the work to which he turned 
most anxiously was the Satire. Mr. Cawthorn had just 


completed the fifth edition* of the “English Bards and 


* “The fifth edition of ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ was 
now ready to issue from the press, and the ‘Hints from Horace’ far 
advanced, as also the ‘Curse of Minerva’ Some of his new friends 
suggested, particularly Mr. Rogers, as Mr. Dallas had done already, 
the suppression of this poem. Upon this the bookseller, who was to 
publish them, Cawthorn, was apprised of the author’s intention, and 
was desired to commit the whole of the new edition of the ‘English 
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Scotch Reviewers,’ and wished to publish the “ Hints from 
Horace,” in the same form and at the same time. Lord 
Byron’s absence from town had prevented him from attend- 
ing to the arrangement of the text, and correction of the 
press, to both which points he attached considerable import- 
ance, as is evidenced by the following letters to his pub- 


lisher and editor. To the former he writes :— 


Lerren 71—TO MR. CAWTHORN, 
“ Newstead Abbey, September 4th, 1811. 

«More notes for the ‘ Hints!’ You mistake me much by 
thinking me inattentive to this publication. If I had a 
friend willing and able to correct the press, it should be out 
with my good will immediately. Pray attend to annexing 
additional notes in their proper places, and let them be 
added immediately. “Yours, &., 


‘ Byron.” 


Lerten 8.—TO MR. DALLAS. 


“Newstead Abbey, September 4th, 1811. 
“My dear Sir— 


“T am at present anxious, as Cawthorn seems to wish it, 
to have a small edition of the ‘Hints from Horace’ pub- 
lished immediately ; but the Latin (the most difficult poem 


in the language) renders it necessary to be very particular, 


Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ to the flames.”—Dallas’ Recollections, 
p. 242. 
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not only in correcting the proofs with Horace open, but in 
adapting the parallel passages of the imitation in such places 
to the original as may enable the reader not to lose sight of 
the allusion. JI don’t know whether I ought to ask you to 
do this, but I am too far off to do it for myself; and if you 
can condescend to my schoolboy erudition, you will oblige 


me by setting this thing going, though you will smile at the 


ey 
fo) 
importance I attach to its 


« Believe me, ever yours, Byron.” 


To Mr. Hodgson he wrote about the same period :— 

«The ‘ Hints from Horace’ stand still, and why? I have 
not a friend in the world (but you and Drury) who can 
construe Horace’s Latin, or my English, well enough to 
adjust them for the press, or to correct the proofs in a gram- 
matical way. So that, unless you have bowels when you 
return to town—I am too far off to do it myself—this inefla- 
ble work will be lost to the world for—-I don’t know how 
many weeks.” 

In the same letter, after stating that as his “letters are 
free, his friend must overlook their frequency,” he says :— 
“‘T have sent you answers in prose and verse, to all your 
late communications, and though I am invading your ease 
again, I don’t know why, or what to put down, that you are 
not acquainted with already. I am growing nervous (how 


you will laugh !)—but it is truae—really, wretchedly, ridicu- 
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lously, ‘fine ladically’ nervous. These letters to his college 
| friends, contained frequently inclosures in verse, one of which, 


written about this time, is headed— 


No. 2.—THoveuts on RuyYME. 


Rhyme is most hostile to the poet’s mind, 


A sounding vertigo that clogs his brains ; 
| A cage, in which the moping bird confin’d 


4 Loses the native vigour of his strains ; 


Gold shackles, with which bards their fancies bind, 


For love of the sweet jingling of their chains. 


While those who well deserve their freedom, tear 
d These irksome ties, and fairly get abroad, 
| Let me, less worthy, to my bonds adhere ; 

For some, who deal in epic and in ode, 

Pretend to scorn the chains they sigh to wear, 


But fear lest they should sink beneath the load. 


Dryden and Pope the sweetest sones devise 
d oO >] 


And while hemm’d in with rhyme soar far beyond 


APL LA 


Where later bards dare even cast their eyes, 
Though unencumber’d with rhyme’s shackling bond: 
Those bear their cheerful slav’ry to the skies ; 


These, though unfetter’d, on the ground despond. 


Yet some who, press’d with rhyme, crawl’d like hous’d snails, 
When from beneath they sneakingly withdrew, 

Whisk’d it most featly over hills and dales, 

| Driv’n by loose verse, as if to soar they knew: 

| As air-blown straws, just ’scaped of dogs the tails, 


If capable of thought, might think they flew! 


Having determined to publish ‘‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 


se? ; 
age, with as little delay as possible, a letter, suggesting 
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certain alterations, was despatched to Newstead. “Mr. 
Murray sent me,” says Lord Byron, “a vastly complimenta- 
ry epistle, with a requést to alter the two, and finish another 
canto. I sent him as civil an answer as if I had been en- 
gaged to translate by the sheet, declined altering any thing 
in sentiment, but offered to tag rhymes, and mend them as 
long as he liked. I have heard nothing of him; I hope he 
is ashamed of himself.” 

The excitement of watching the progress of his two poems 
through the press, and giving them the last finishing 
touches, was a great balm to the broken spirit of the poet. 
His many letters to Mr. Dallas all show how nervously 
anxious he was, even in making verbal alterations in his 


works, before they appeared in public. 


Letter 9—TO MR. DALLAS. 


“Newstead Abbey, September 10th, 1811 
“Dear Sir— 


‘‘T rather think in one of the opening stanzas of ‘Childe 


Harold’ there is this line : — 
“Tis said at times the sullen tear would start,’ 


Now, a line or two after, I have a repetition of the epithet 
“sullen reverie ;’ so (if it be so) let us have ‘speechless 


reverie, or ‘silent reverie,’ but, at all events, do away the 


recurrence, “ Yours ever, 


« B—.” 
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/ 
“Perhaps as ‘reverie’ implies silence of itself, wayward, 
downcast, gloomy, wrinkling, joyless, may be better epi- 
thets.”’ 


Letrer 10.—TO MR. DALLAS. 


“ Newstead Abbey, September 15th, 1811. 
“My dear Sir— 


“My agent®* will not be here for at least a week, and 
even afterwards my letters will be forwarded to Rochdale. 


I am sorry that Murray should groan on my account, though 


* “He was in the hands of a lawyer,—a man of business.”—Every 
motion of an agent, every word spoken or written by a lawyer, are so 
many conductors of the fortunes of their employers into their coffers ; 
consequently every advice from such persons is open to suspicion, and 
ought to be thoroughly examined before it is adopted. For God’s 
sake mistrust him who suggested the sale of a property, so honoura- 
ble in the annals of your house (as Newstead,) and if you are inclined 
to listen to it, mistrust yourself—pause and take counsel before you 
act.”—Dallas’ Recollections, p. 225. Lord Byron had, however, great 
reliance on the business integrity of his lawyer, whose character may 
be gathered from the following anecdote.-—“ In 1815, I had occasion 
to visit my lawyer, in Chancery Lane. He was with Sheridan. After 
mutual greetings, &c., Sheridan retired first. Before recurring to my 
own business, I could not help inquiring that of Sheridan. ‘Oh, re- 
plied the attorney, ‘the usual thing,—to stave off an action from his 
Wine-merchant, my client. ‘Well, said I, ‘and what do you mean to 
do? ‘Nothing at all for the present, said he; ‘would you have me 
proceed against old Sherry ? what would be the use of it? And here 
he began laughing, and going over Sheridan’s good gifts of conversa- 
tion. Now, from personal experience, I can vouch that my attorney 
is by no means the tenderest of men, or particularly accessible to any 


kind of impression out of the statute or record ; and yet Sheridan in half 
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that is better than the anticipation of applause, of which 
men and books are generally disappointed. 

“The notes I sent are merely matter to be divided, ar- 
ranged, and published for notes hereafter, in proper places ; 
at present I am too much occupied with earthly cares, to 
waste time or trouble upon rhyme or its modern indispensa- 
bles, annotations. 


? 


« Yours ever, B——, 


Letter 11.—TO MR. DALLAS. 


“Newstead Abbey, Sept. 16th, 1811. 
“ Dear Sir— 

“T send you a motto— 

“TL’univers est une espéce de livre, dont on n’a lu que la premiére 
page quand on n’a vu que son pays. J’en ai feuilleté un assez grand 
nombre, que j’ai trouvé également mauvaises. Cet examen ne m’a 
point été infructueux. Je haissais ma patrie. Toutes les imperti- 
nences des peuples divers, parmi lesquels j’ai vécu, m’ont réconcilié 
avec elle. Quand je n’aurais tiré d’autre bénéfice de mes voyages 
que celui-la, je n’en regretterais ni les frais, ni les fatigues.”—Le 


Cosmopolite. 

If not too long, I think it will suit the book. The passage 
is from a little French volume, a great favourite with me, 
which I picked up in the Archipelago. I don’t think it is 
an hour, had found the way to soften and seduce him in such a man- 
ner, that I almost think he would have thrown his client (an honest 
man, with all the laws, and some justice on his side,) out of the win- 


dow, had he come in at the moment.”’—Moore’s Notices, vol. i. 
p. 208. 
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well known in England; Moubron is the author; but it is a 
work sixty years old. 
“Good morning! I won’t take up your time. 


“Yours ever, Byron.” 


On the 15th of September, Mr. Murray forwarded to him 
a proof-sheet of the early pages of “ Childe Harold,” which 
was returned with a request, that. it might be submitted to 
Mr. Dallas, to whom a letter by the same post conveyed a 


very strong expression of regret that Mr. Murray should 


have placed the manuscripts in Mr. Gifford’s hands. “It 
; ] p 


is anticipating, it is begging, kneeling, adulating—the devil ! 
the devil! the devil! I wish Murray had been tied to 
Payne’s neck, when he jumped into the Paddington Canal, 
and so tell him—that is the proper receptacle for all pub- 
lishers.”* “Tt was a book-selling, back-shop, Paternoster- 
row, paltry proceeding ; and if the experiment had turned 
out as it deserved, I would have raised all Fleet-street, and 
borrowed the giant’s staff from St. Dunstan’s Church to 
immolate the betrayer of trust. I have written to him as 
he was never written to before by an author, I’ll be Sworn ; 
and I hope you will amplify my wrath, till it has an effect 


upon him.” 


* Dallas’ Corresp., vol. ii. p- 125: 


PROSPECTUS 


TO THE 


INEDITED WORKS 


OF 


LORD BY RON. 


wast Lord Byr on said of Pope may with more justice be said of him- 

self: “He is the Poet of all times, of all climes, of all feelings, and 
of all stages of existence. A thousand years will roll away before such 
another can be hoped for in our Literature :—nHE HIMSELF IS A LITERATURE.” 
Throwing aside the trammels of conventional life, in his hatred and dis- 
gust at the cant and hypocrisy which sought to annihilate him on account 
of his youthful irregularities and indiscretions ; and relyimg solely on the 
vast power of his own mighty g genius, he contemned and. defied both the 
World’s censure and praise. . But for the very faults of his early education, 
the misfortunes of his youth, and the disappointments which awaited him 
as he merged ito manhood ;—but for the natural moodiness of, his spirit, 
and the possession of affections, that longed for something around ‘which to 
entwine ;—but for the want of a mother’s love, and the loss of a wife’s 


affections ;—but for a combination of evils, which would have prostrated 


another,—but for all these,—the genius of Byron might have slumbered, 
and been lost to us and to posterity. “The -light that leads astray is the 
light that shines from Heaven,” and this glorious light, which sheds its 
effulgence over every page of his writings, will be sought for in vain in the 
effusions of his most gifted contemporaries. “It is this lightning-flash of 
genius, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, that will cause posterity to speak 
of the nineteenth century as THE AGE OF Byron. With Shakspeare, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope, the name of Byron will in future ages mark a brilliant 
period in the development of English Poesy, and the generations yet to 
come will treasure the smallest relic of the Master-mind. 

- The valuable unpublished materials, which the editor has been enabled 
to amass, in tracking the footsteps of Lord Byron through all his pilgrim- 
ages, consist of about ONE THOUSAND LETTERS; THE RaveNNA JOURNAL OF 
THE YEAR 1822, enriched with copious notes by the late Sir Walter Scott ; 

NUMEROUS UNPUBLISHED Poems, including the suppressed portions of es 
printed works; and a mass of ANnEcporrs AND Reminiscences or Lorp 
Byron by the Countess Guiccioli, Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Miss 
Bristowe ; by Archdeacon Spenser, Sir Humphrey Davy, Messrs. Horace 
Smith, John Taylor, Trelawney, Gordon, Captain Boldero, and others. To 
these he is kindly permitted to add NUMEROUS LETTERS ADDRESSED TO Lorp 


Byron by his most familiar friends. 


A quarter of a century has passed away since the death of Lord Byron, 


ere 


2 


and twenty years have elapsed since Mr. Moore’s admirable Notices of the 
Poet appeared. During that period death has been busy with those, out of 
regard to whom Mr. Moore was induced to omit passages in the published 
caer an ieee: as given in the seventeen-volume edition of Lord Byron's 
Works. These passages will now be restored, the editor feeling assured 
that the Public will uphold him in what he looks upon as a saered duty, 
the rescuing the memory of Lord Byron from the many unjust aspersions 


cast upon his character, either from interested motives, or for the mere_ 


gratification of envy, hatred, and malice. In publishing fhiews the utmost 
delicacy consistent with truth and candour will be observed; but if any 
one should feel aggrieved, the editor disclaims at once any intention of 


giving pain by the publication, and would call to mind what Tyers says in 


his Rhapsody on Pope, “ All such writings and discourses as touch no man 
will mend ho man.” 

The publication of these works of the Poet in England having been 
prevented by an injunction of the Lord Chancellor, obtained through a 
combination of influences of which it is unnecessary to speak, the editor 
has determined to give them to the Public of the United States, and thus 
place the world in possession of the materials for doing complete justice to 
the greatest of modern Poets. 

The following distinguished persons had signified their intention of. pat- 
ronising the work :— 


Her Grace THE DucHESS OF HAMILTON. Tur Lorp ALBERT CoNYNGHAM. 
Tue Counress or Lincoun. Tue Rieutr Hon. Sir Ropert Apair, G.C.B.. 
THE CounTEss or CHARLEVILLE. _ | Josuru Nexetp, Hsq., M.P., F.5. A 
Tue Rieur Hon. rHE Viscount Morpretu, | BeRtan BotrimLp, Esq... MP. 
MP. Hupson Gurney, Esa. 
Tue Rieut Hon. Lorp ASHBURTON. Dawson TurNER, Esq., F.R. gs S.A. 


Tue Rigut Hon. THE ViscounT FALKLAND. | Horace Twiss, Esq. 


The Work will be published i in Monthly Parts, at 25 cents aa At the 
commencement of each Volume AN ENGRAVED TITLE-PAGE ald FRONTISPIECE 
will be given; and amongst other subjects already in the engraver’s hands, 
are THREE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAITS, the first a ewrious mathematical 
sketch taken about the age of eighteen, the second a copy of the picture by 
West, the well-known American Painter, and the third a sketch from the 
celebrated statue by Thorwaldsen at Canta idge. 

The publication will commence on the 1st of Oct., and be continued on the 

lst of every succeeding month, till the whole is completed. Ji is pragoied 
that it will not exceed four volumes. 


PRADA AAA Fe 


A liberal discount. to the trade, and no order attended to uniess accon- 
panied by cash, 
_G. G. BYRON, 257 Broapway, and 
R. MARTIN, 46 Ann-Street, New York, 
ae 21st, 1849. 
* Postmasters and others transmitting orders with money from the 


ipa, will be entitled to retain 15 per cent. If sent by mail, the postage 
must be paid in-advanee. 
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